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BY EMMA 
“He is very rieh and very good-looking, 
Amy,” said Mrs. Lawrence. ‘You can’t 
better than to captivate him. I give you full 
leave as far as I am concerned.” 

“Thank you,” I responded, smiling; ‘but 
are you sure he is at liberty? 
prize been secured by some one before now?” 
“T think not; indeed, I am quite sure of it. 
You have only to go in and win.” 

I made no disclaimer, though this kind of 


do 





coincided with my ideas of delicacy. 
consistent, you may say, since I was not too 
delicate to think about it. But, then, who ever 
isconsistent? I did not pretend to be. I thought 


Not very 


agood deal about Mr. Otis for the next three or 


four days; wondered what his own style might | 


be, and what he preferred in women. Perbaps 
he liked blondes best. No matter. I had toler- 
sble confidence in my own ability to teach him 
toadmire brunettes. 

He came at last, and Mrs. Lawrence gave a 
party in his honor. She was always 
ties, if she could find excuse; a temper of mind 
that, you may imagine, made her popular with 
the young folks of the neighborhood. I wore 
ny prettiest dress, and looked well enough; so, 
at least, the mirror said when I consulted it; and 
ho eyes that met mine spoke any contradiction. 
Iwent down stairs a trifle excited, though out- 
wardly serene. It seemed as if the meeting Mr. 
Otis might be a turning-point in my fate. 

Just so much we know of what is going to 
happen. I forgot his very existence in five 
ninutes. 

He had not come alone; a friend had accom- 
panied him, Mr. Lorimer. 


giving par- 





poor policy to carry about a person so much 

more attractive than himself. 

good-looking, Mr. Lorimer was superb. Just 

the tall, stately form, the deep, dark eyes, the 
Vou. LIII.—7 
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Has not such a § 


conversation did not really please me; it hardly ; 


I could have told ; 
him, had he asked advice of me, that it was very $ 


If Mr. Otis were ; 
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} broad, white brow, with which girls fit out a 
‘hero of romance. 

Hie was introduced; we talked together. Of 
what, do you ask? I don’t know, indeed. Of 
anything that came up—the weather, the place, 
the company. He was not the kind of man to 
diverge into side-paths of sentiment or poetry. 
Yet some people can give a charm to common- 
places; some eyes, some voices, have poetry in 


their very glance and tone, no matter what they 


say. That sounds fanciful, perhaps—but let it 
stand. It is true, in my experience. 


The evening passed, and I went home; mother 
was sitting up for me, as usual. I told her there 
was never such a delightful party. She asked 
in what it differed from our ordinary gatherings. 
I could not say; there were music and dancing, 


$as always; only it happened to be so very plea- 
Being a housekeeper, she inquired about 
refreshments. Did we have ice-cream, and was 
the cake made at home, or ordered from the 
Oh! we had ice-cream, of course, I said; 


sant! 


city? 
or no, I wasn’t certain—but it was probable, 
was it not? Mrs. Lawrence always had it. As 
for the cake, I couldn’t say; I really did not no- 
tice. 

Mother looked surprised, but made no com- 
ment. ‘And how did you like this cousin,” 
she asked; ‘this Mr. Otis, that we have heard 
so much of?” I did not know; I had hardly 
seen him. We were introduced, I believed, but 
that was all. “But I can tell you of an acquaint- 
ance that I did make, mother—Mr. Lorimer.” I 
paused, and did not care to expatiate upon the 
subject. 

Mother gave a little smile, and then looked 
“You found him pleasant, I suppose,” 


grave. 

she said. 

$ «Yes, ma’am,” I answered, “very pleasant. 

$I was ashamed of the color that I felt creeping 

Sand tingling up into my cheeks. “I hope you 

will think the same,” I added, with an effort, 
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“He asked if he might call to-morrow, and I 
said yes.” As it was late, I bade good-night. 
Why could not the evening end as it begun? 
Why must one be obliged to stop and think in- 
stead of floating on in pure enjoyment? Who 
was Mr. Lorimer? and woutd it do to find him 
so delightful? What had become of all my fan- 
cies about Mr. Otis? How immeasurably insig- 
nificant did the man appear, he who had filled 
so large a space in my plans that very morning! 
I was a little-frightened. I said to myself, “You 
must be careful. 
poor man, however enchanting he may be.” 
Why, you ask? Because I had long before 
decided that I had seen enough of poverty. It 
had been an inmate of our dwelling from my 
earliest remembrance. We belonged, indeed, 
to the gentry of the place, if you will not laugh 
at me for speaking so about a little country- 


5 
town: but no one else was, or appeared to be, so } 


limited. We had shelter, and food, and cloth- 
ing, to be sure; but everywhere, in everything, 
. we stopped just short of what was pleasant; the 
plainest necessaries were all we could accom- 
plish. I sighed for something that should em- 
bellish life; I hoped one day to achieve it—for 


I thought I held the golden key that would } 


unlock all treasures, and leave me to enrich 
myself at will. I was handsome, and knew it. It 
is so long ago that there is no harm in speaking 
of itnow. My olive cheek mantled with a rose- 
red flush; my profile might have been copied for 
a cameo; large, lustrous eyes, dark, shining 
hair lit up and framed my beauty. This was 
my capital; I meant to make the most of it. Not 
that I ever thought of marrying for money; no, 
indeed! Oh! the gay arrogance of youth! I 
was to have everything; love and splendor, 
hearts-ease and luxury. All would come in 
time; but meanwhile it would never do to find 
a poor man charming! 

I made a sort of compromise with myself. I 
knew nothing of Mr. Lorimer, had never heard 
his name before; for aught I could tell he was 
a millionaire. I must inform myself. 
prove as eligible as he was agreeable. 
I must avoid him, that was all. 


He might 
If not— 





You know you can’t marry a 
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> all I wished to know—a girl that heard every" 


4 thing, and repeated it as fast as she heard it 


; She rallied me on being so “taken up,” ag shy 
; expressed it, at the party, and neglecting th, 
lion of the evening. 

“Why should not Mr. Lorimer be as much, 
; lion as the other?” I inquired. 
3 «He is good-looking,” she admitted; “ng 
> that I admire him as I do Mr. Otis. T always 
prefer fair men. But one is rich, and the othe 
poor. It’s a choice between Fifth Avenue andy 
; garret. Oh! you need not look so vexed! Pe. 
3 haps not a garret, exactly, but very plain doing 
3 indeed. Mrs. Lawrence told me about him. Ih 
is a young lawyer, just getting into practice, 
’ very promising, and all that. 
’ how many promising young lawyers there a 
> that one never hears of asecond time! Not thst 
> I suppose it would make any difference to you- 


you’re such @ romantic thing!” 


aan 


Sut, bless me! 


> J wish you would choose your terms a littl 
better,” I said, not half as savagely as I fet 
“What have you ever seen in me of the mom 
struck, maudlin sort, that you should fix sucha 
epithet upon me?” 

“Take care that you don’t justify it, thats 
all,” she said, nodding with a look of wisdom 


Then mother came in, and the conversatia 
changed. 

“Justify it,” indeed! Of course, I wast 
> going to do that. When Mr. Lorimer called] 
’ tried to be extremely cool and self-possessed. | 
; must be on my guard against that happy ot 
} flow of spirits, that careless yielding to the ir 
} pulse of the hour, which had made last nights 
3 pleasant. Yet I was glad to see him—glad aul 
$ flattered. At one moment I behaved too coldly; 

that would never do; rudeness was inexcusable 


wre 


$In trying to avoid it, I passed, perhaps, th 
limit I had set myself. Then mother, I ws 
’ sure, would notice anything peculiar; this ew 
; barrassed me yet more. I grew impatient for his 
; departure; yet, when he was gone, felt grievel 
and angry with myself. 

> I could not go on thus; I had sense enough 
: left to see that. If I had not sufficient self-com 
} mand to treat him rationally, I must keep outd 


wa 


This does not look very pleasant, written down } his way. The next time that we met, I gave the 





in black and white; but so I settled it. Having 3 brightest answers to everything he said, aml 
thus arranged for future prudence, I ‘was at} left his neighborhood as quickly as I could. } 
liberty to recall the evening’s happiness, to dwell } was prudent, doubtless, but not pleasant. How 
on certain glances, to wonder if such and such > ever, when the evening ended, I was able 
remarks had special meaning, or were at the} praise my own discretion; and wish, with dl 
service of any lady Mr. Lorimer encountered. my heart, that there were no occasion for it. 
There was soon an end to dreaming. Break-} A day or two after we had a picnic down th 
fast was hardly over the next day when Mary lake. We went in boats—a merry party, Mr 


Orme came in. She was just the one to tell me { Lorimer was very troublesome. It would see 
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a 
that he liked to be with me, and indulged the ; ‘Because Iam poor. I can’t afford it.” 
preference, knowing no reason why he should «You must be poor, indeed,” he said, gravely, 
not. Iwas unable to avoid him without rude- 3 “if you cannot afford the feelings natural to 
ness, and, perhaps, was not sorry that prudence, } your years.” 
for once, must have the go-by. It was such a This seemed like a rebuke, and’ vexed me. 
happy day; I enjoyed it all the more in that it} What right had he take that tone? “I don’t 
yas a stolen pleasure—a something that I must; say it is of set purpose,” I replied. ‘People are 
not have again. We spread our table-cloths; different, you know. Romance is very pretty, 
upon the grass, and set forth the feast; encoun- } no doubt; but so are some realities. I believe 
tered a hundred inconveniences, and made light } in these last devoutly.” 
of all. The meal over, coffee was served. Mr.3 ‘I congratulate you on your prudence,” he 
Lorimer handed me a fragrant cup, and seated } said, pointedly; after that I felt a difference in 
himself at my side. $ his manner. What had I spoken? Mere non- 
«Delightful, isn’t it?” he seid, glancing at the } sense, such as any girl might utter. So I told 
waving tree-tops and bright lake. ‘What a re-} myself; but I did not so mean it, nor did he so 
lish there is in this gipsy freedom, after being } understand me. 
pent up for months in brick and mortar!” 3 Thenceforth I had no further trouble with 
“You are rather Bohemian, I fear.” > him. It was hard. I don’t think I could have 
“Not at all. But there is a sort of ‘vagram’ } kept on my way had he not aided’ me so well. 
instinct that awakens in such scenes; an inherit- ; Iiad he followed me about, persisted in atten- 
ance from the old days when the race dwelt in } tion, I should have been obliged to yield, spite 
tents. Have you never felt it?” of ever so many resolutions; but I was never 
“Never. I should not fancy tent-life in the} tempted. I had felt some twinges of conscience 
least.” 3} in adopting my plan of operations; I did be- 
“Are you sure? Don’t you feel the charm of } lieve in my heart that Mr. Lorimer was attracted 
that unfettered, wandering existence? To rise } by me, would be pained by my behavior. I had 
in the morning without the least idea where you; a sense of guilt, of something like cruelty, in 
shall rest at night; to go forth, impelled by} determining to set him aside and think of him 
nothing but your own will; to linger or depart} no more. I mignt have.spared myself all trou- 
from any spot, just as the humor prompts? How ; ble on that head. His feelings were safe, out of 
different from the hard recurrence of our con-} my power to wound. Ile was attentive to the 
ventional ways! Life would have no chance to ; other girls, especially to Mary Orme. Me he let 
grow stale amidst this frequent change and ab-} alone. This was what I had decreed; and surely 
solute freedom.” ? such a result should have been gratifying; but 
“T doubt your being so free,” I said. “You } it did not gratify me. I begun to be really 
would have to consult the welfare of the herds, ; spiteful at Mary Orme. I remembered what 
; 





and go where they had pasturage and water. } she had said about admiring Mr. Otis. ‘Oh, 
Bondage at once! And there would be no easy-} yes!” I thought, ‘she would call Caliban, with 
chairs in the tents—and when dinner-time came, } money, handsomer than Apollo without it! Mer- 
oh! what woeful wants you would experience!” } cenary creature!” Here, conscience aroused, 


“Perhaps you are right—if we must come} made some unpalatable remarks. I had very 


down to details.” little to say, she averred, about anybody being 
“That is always my way of looking at things,” } mercenary. Besides, was not Mary now vindi- 
Isaid. ‘Jam matter-of-fact, entirely.” cating herself from such aspersions? Did she 


“Young ladies often tell us so,” he replied; } not show far more interest in Mr. Lorimer than 
“but, of course, we never believe it. They do} in his richer friend? This view of the case 
not expect that we should.” ; suited me no better. I am afraid I would rather 

“Indeed! But I expect it, because it is so.” have had him entrapped, for a time, by a heart- 

“Don’t!” he said, with a little lazy smile. “A } less mancuverer, than have believed her hon- 
touch of romance is as native to youth and beauty } estly in love with him. 
as the bloom to fruit.” What would I not have given to know his 

Well—this was surely a good time to declare } feelings! Mary was a pleasant girl; rather 


myself. ‘To youth in some circumstances, per-} pretty, very clever; and men were so fickle! 
haps,” I answered; “not tome. 1 look at the 3 “Let him go,” I said, “if he wants to go—if he 
world in the most prosaic fashion possible.” 2 can console himself so soon!” Be sure I bitterly 


“Why so?” he asked. ° ‘Why do you insist 3 reprobated such fickleness. 
on brushing off the charm so early?” 3 If he could change with so much ease, it cer- 
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tainly did not become me to mope and pine; ; often thrown together; he neither sought no 
particularly as I had taken such pains to bring ; avoided me; I had not even his resentment j, 
this very state of things about. And the world } build upon. His manner betokened nothing byt 
stood just where it did before; poverty was just ; complete indifference. 

as painful, affluence just as much to be desired, I took long, restless rambles in those days, 
though I had lost sight, in some measure, of the {and came back wretched from them. One day 
truth. I set myself seriously to cultivating Mr. {we chanced to meet. He turned and kept oy 
Otis. He was good-looking, as Mary had said, } with me, talking rather fitfally. As happens jy 
and intelligent. Very well-disposed, too, to be {such cases, we touched on dangerous themes, 
gallant, if one offered him a crumb of encourage- {One word followed another, till suddenly hy 
ment occasionally. Other girls could be inte- ; stopped and stood in the path before me. 
rested in him; why should not I, and take the “Amy,” he said, seizing my hands in his, «q) 
good of it? I tried faithfully. Oh! but it was ; you love me?” 





weary work! He used to stand at my side, chat-$ I trembled from head to foot. I could no 
ting and playing with my bouquet, and any } speak. 
looker-on supposed, no doubt, that we found “For I love you,” he said, “with my whok 


each other exceedingly agreeable; and all the heart! I cannot go on as we have been going 
time I hardly knew a word that he was saying. } lately. You have understood me, I am sur, 
My mind was busy with the one endless theme— { from the very first night we met. Did you ng 
does he like her—does she care for him—will it } read my heart when you warned me from you!” 
come to anything? I watched thom as closely } I could not answer in words. But I dreadel 
as I could, but arrived at nothing satisfactory. } to drive him away again. I had long repented 


. . Q ° R 
Sometimes I thought one way, sometimes an- {of my foolish warning. I stole a beseeching 


other. I wondered if Mr. Otis likewise had his } glance at him, as much as to say, “Spare me!” 
own little by-play while he seemed so devoted; ‘Forgive me, dear,” he said. “I am wu 
to me. ’ generous to accuse you. I have been to blame 
I grew pale and thinner with this constant } Determined to appear indifferent, I have pre 
worry. It was bad enough now. But what if ; tended to admire Mary Orme. Pride, and pique, 
we were parted utterly? I began to doubt the } and folly, had almost led me further—this chance 
wisdom of my stern resolves. Poverty was not } meeting has saved me—I sce now I can never 
so dreadful, after all; there were worse things } love any one but you.” 
in the world. Mother was not an unhappy ; “T am punished,” I said, softly. 
woman, spite of her cares and her privations; ; ‘““We have both been punished,” he answered, 
and we might not be so very poor—there was : gently. ‘We might have been so happy all this 
always a hoyfe of rising. Yet, take it at the very ; while. I have been devoting myself to a woman, 
worst, could we not bear it together? At that I § knowing, all along, that there was only a miser- 
flushed, half with joy and half with shame. ‘able pretence of feeling with either of us. But 
I fell in loye presently with a picture I had / you, you, Amy, are different;” and his voice 
conjured from the future. A little house, low- { thrilled me. “You could love me, darling—you 
walled and plain, but, ah! so exquisitely neat! ; do!” 
Myself, in fresh wrapper and white apron, going ; He drew me to him, as he spoke, and I did 
about brightening, arranging, beautifying every- ; not resist. I was ready to forgive and forget it 
thing—for him? Then night-fall, the curtains ; all; for had I not been the most to blame? My 
drawn, the lamp soft-shining over books and { head fell on his shoulder, and I burst into tears; 
work; his footstep at the door; the evening at ; but they were tears of happiness, nevertheless. 
his side, with all the world shut out! What Before we parted, I had told him all. I could 
could be more delicious than poverty like this? {not be fully happy till I had made my confes- 
But how to realize these charming visions? I ‘sion and been forgiven. How I had thought I 
had sent him from me, I could not go out of my * could give my hand without my heart; how I 
way to seek him now. Yet might not look or ; had been taught to fear poverty; and how, at 
manner convey some signal of relenting? Would ; last, I had found that I did not know myself. 
he not hail the change with joy? Yes, surely. { «No, you are too noble,” he said. ‘It is not 
I went in good heart about my work of recon- } poverty, however, darling, that I ask you to 
cilement. Saccept. If I am not as rich as Mr. Otis, I have, 
Only disappointment awaited me. I saw with } at least, a sufficiency.” 
terror that my timid wiles were all unnoticed. ; I was doubly punished. I could not, after 
fe did not or would not understand. We were } all, make the sacrifices for him I had planned; 
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| SEE: 
for the “sufficiency” proved to be a handsome 
fortune. Our marriage, which soonstook place, 
removed me forever out of the old atmosphere 
of want and limitation. Luxury surrounded me. 
My husband’s generosity even brightened the 
old home, and relieved my parents’ declining 
years of many cares. All my early dreams were 
realized. 

Mary Orme married Mr. Otis. She was never 
in love with Mr. Lorimer, and had accepted his 
attentions only to make me jealous; there are 
such women. I am told that she and her hus- 
pand do not live happily together; but we never 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN IS DYING 








ener 


DYING NOW. 
eet; and I do not know how much truth there 

in the story. His life is irregular, and he is 
not good to her, it is said. 

My husband has risen to fame and eminence. 
We have everything that earth can afford. I 
sometimes think I am too happy. Certainly I 
am more happy than I deserve. 

When I think how near I came to losing it all, 
and making shipwreck, perhaps, of two lives; I 
shudder, like one who wakes out of sleep, on the 
edge of a frightful precipice, and realizes that 
another step would have been fatal. 

Yet surely I am NOT ROMANTIC. 
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MICKLES. 





Beavty’s queen is dying new! 
While around her regal brow 
Icy folds are gathering fast— 
3eauty’s reign is nearly past; 
And her leal old forest knight, 
Who has worn her colors bright, 
Lays aside the glittering sheen, 
Lest it mock his dying. queen; 
And with gray, uncovered head 
Marks the light which oft has shed 
Warmth and glory, fade away, 
Leaving shadows cold and gray. 
And when all of life has flown, 
With a deep and hollow moan, 
The strong arms are flung on high, 
Toward the cold and leaden sky. 
Tossing ever night and morn 
O'er the bent and writhing form; 


Secking vainly some relief 
For-his wild and stormy grief. 


Leaves, like vassals waiting near, 
Shrink and tremble, and in fear 
Hide in mossy hollows deep, 
There in loneliness to weep. 


Close they gather, whispering low 
O’er their monarch’s grief and woe; 
Soon their little life has fiown, 
Leaving him to grieve alone. 


Not alone; the solemn sea 
Wails its dirge-like melody; 
While the river, late so gay, 
fobs along its darkened way. 


And sad winds, through wood and glen, 
Chant a mournful requiem, 
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NOT IN VAIN. 


BY N. F. 


CARTER. 


Why this need of constant fighting 
Foes without and foes within? 
Good for ill requiting— 
Love for sin? 
Why this frequent need of weeping 
Over life-work sadly done? 
Bitter harvests reaping, 
One by one? 


Why this painful need of growing 
Stronger in the Winter blast? 
Winds of sorrow blowing 
Keenly past? 
Why this need of daily crosses— 
Heavy burdens hard to bear? 
Thorns in greenest mosses— 
Pains in care? 
Why this need of self-denial, 
Crushing back the growing lust?’ 
Hours of sorest trial, 
Bowed in dust? 


3 Life, this chequered life, is wedded 
3 Unto darkness not in vain; 

Cares in griefs imbedded, 

Toils in pain! 
Trial, in its inundation, 
Rolling waves of sorrow in, 

) Gives with resignation, 
Discipline! 

Pangs inwrought in every station 

May be; in the niche they fill 
Pangs of transformation, 
If we will! 
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Dying young, or dying hoary, 
They may, from an angry frown, 
Ripen into glory 
For our crown! 


We may, in our upward pressing, 
By them, as a holy leaven, 
And a Saviour’s blessing, 
2 Climb to Heaven! 











GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 





BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN DANE,” “IN TRUST,” ETQ, 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33. 


Mr. Warpteicu and his foreman took a sur- 
vey of the ruins. The latter was energetic to a 
point of anger. The miscreant must and should 
be found. No one could believe it an accident. 
It was folly to talk of such a thing. ; honoring him. She could nestle close to his 

‘You'll build again?” he said, presently. heart, her old place, ,and feel safe—at peace, 
“T think so. I am settled here, and = she ran over this in her mind, the course 

3 


him frankly what he was doing at the factory 
in the middle of the night. If he made a satis. 
factory explanation, her fears would be forever 
set at rest; she could go on loving him and 








as well remain;” but Mr. Wardleigh sighed } appeared so easy. 
wearily. But it was not easy, there being another side 
“It was a bad stroke! Spring trade coming } to the affair. I ought to be able to tell you that 
on, too; and such a stock!” Clyde Wardleigh placed such implicit faith in 
The workmen began to stroll in. Mr. Ward- } her husband that nothing would have convinced 
leigh had a kind word for them all. Indeed, 3 her of his wrong doing. If any strange accusa- 
it seemed as if their misfortune was more to him ; tion had come suddenly upon him, she would 
than his own; and the something in his face have stood up boldly for him to the end. Or if 
that had roused Dean’s suspicions, appealed to 3 she had not scen that. 
these men in a different fashion—and they gave If he was innocent, and she almost believed 
him a strong, generous sympathy. him to be, such a question would be the grossest 
Evening papers were mostly in vogue in the 3 insult she could offer him. He was not quick- 
town; so that night the inhabitants had the ; tempered, or easily roused; but she knew any 
‘‘incident” served up in the most comprehensive } real wound cut deeply; and once being spoken, 
manner—the amount of loss, the insurance, the } she could never recall it. And then, if he should 
suspicions, and the reward, with numerous little 3 hesitate about the explanation; if he should 
details gathered by the indefatigable reporter. {change color, or seem embarrassed? No! she 
That there had been some villainy at the bottom { could not endure the agony of such knowledge, 
of the affair was evident; and the authorities ‘ it would be too black and bitter. Better go on 
were implored to capture and make a salutary : in uncertainty. So her lips were fatally sealed; 
warning of the offender. ¢and although fierce and contrary emotions drag- 
Mr. Wardleigh had been full of business and $ ged her hither and thither, she possessed a cer- 
\perplexity all day—harassing interviews with ; tain strand of stoical endurance. 
one and another, condolence and questions, until; A week passed slowly: Clyde kept herself 
both mind’ and body were singularly worn. ; quiet, under pretence of not being very well: 
Clyde had hardly seen him. In the evening, Sin truth, she was ill in mind and body. Mr. 
after the last caller was dismissed, he threw } Wardleigh was tender and affectionate; declared 
himself on the sofa, and fell into an uneasy $ he had allowed her to exert herself too much in 
slumber. She noticed how he started at inter- 3 entertaining the cousins; and that the fire had 
vals, knitting his brows and clenching his hand. given her a severe nervous shock. He begged 
She had heard and read the full details; she ‘her to have a physician, but she would not. 
had listened to Mary’s fervent hopes that the 3 «Isn't it homesickness, some of it?” he asked, 
rascal might be caught. ‘It’s a pity they can’t ; with an attempt at playfulness. ‘Not one of 
hang him!” the girl appended. As for herself, } the familiar faces have you seen since last July. 
she could hardly tell whether she were in the Suppose we send for Emily?” 
body or out of the body. And, sitting there by} Emily was the home-sister, verging on to 
her sleeping husband, she tried to decide what ‘ thirty—a most admirable nurse and housekeeper. 
she really did believe. She could not shut out } But she had keen eyes, and the thought of. her, 
the vision of what she had seen. ; just now, made Clyde shiver. 
There was something eminently truthful and} ‘No; I don’t want any one. A little rest is 
honest in Clyde’s nature. She wanted most of ; all I need.” 


all to tell her husband the whole story; to ask} Her usually sweet tones were sharpened by 
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the great strain upon her. And then her hus- 
pand noted the tense lines about themouth. 

“Clyde,” he said, gravely, “what is the 
patter?” 

«Nothing. How tiresome you are!” and she 
turned her face over on the pillow, Miding it 
quite away from him. 

He turned from the sofa and took up a book. 
Qne such repulse was sufficient for him. He 
was not a resentful man, but a wound from one 
he loved smote his heart’s core. Did he really 
annoy Clyde by these attentions, that, after all, 


pleasure to give? Had he grown tiresome to 
her? 
He remembered his old fear of marrying one 








s young. Much of the freshness of youth had 
fallen out of his life, he knew; and even in that 
happy time of a year ago, there had crossed his 
nind a misgiving as to whether he should 
always be able to see the bright path she was 
born to walk in; never shadow it with any old 
ghosts of Iris own, for few men traverse these 
years without any attendant phantom. Oh! 
what has he done to pain or distress her, to 


render himself less necessary to her! This love ; 


was the one master-passion of his life. 

It was well that he had not been betrayed a 
few days ago into the weakness of sharing his 
burdeng with her. One doesn’t set a vine to 
prop up a great tree. A smile crossed his face, 
in which there was a litile bitterness, and a 
little despair. 

As for poor Clyde, some hot tears fell upon 
the pillow, and she pressed her fingers upon 
her eye-balls to keep them back. She had 
spoken crossly when her husband was not at all 


the library, where Mr. Wardleigh sat discussing 
; 


that a word might have healed, widened in the 
atmosphere of silence and doubt. 

Her faint remnant of faith was destined to 
receive a cruel shock the next day. About noon 
three gentlemen called, and were ushered into 


the plan of the new factory—for he had resolved 
to commence building at once. Mr. Wardleigh 
went away with them just as luncheon was an- 
nounced; and she sat down to her solitary meal. 
Some spell seemed to have fallen over the house; 
for all it was so clear and sunny out-of-doors, 


gemed not half of what it would have been his 3 everything looked gray within. 


Clyde waited a long while, then let Mary clear 
away the dishes. She attempted a letter to her 
smother, but threw it aside impatiently. She 
} took up her sewing, and the thread vexed her 
’ continually by knotting; she tried the piano, 
‘but with no success) What a dreary sort of 
’mood she was fallen into. She would go out 
’ and walk. 

The excitement of that stirred her a little. 
¢ She glanced down the street at a pile of black- 
;ened ruins, that made her shiver. Presently 
‘she met an acquaintance of her husband’s, who 
Slooked oddly at her, ‘and bowed awkwardly. 
; They walked together for a square; but he ap- 
; peared so confused and inconsequent, she could 
} not help remarking it. 

; «The whole world is going wrong!” she 
’ thought to herself as she turned homeward. 

$ A boy stood on the corner, hawking papers— 
>a little, bright-eyed urchin, straining his voice 
Sto the uttermost. ‘Arrest of ” then, in 
‘the confusion of carriages and street-cars, and 
‘the growl of a street-porter, who swung round 
ha heavy parcel in order to avoid her elegant 





at fault, broken a resolution she had been proud $ dress, she lost the rest. 


of keeping hitherto. Her married sister, Kate, 
had laughed at her for her romantic notions. 


“Qh!” said she, *‘Frank and I often have a 
little tiff; but we get over it, and go on just as 


well afterward.” 


That was not at all in unison with Clyde’s 
It did not seem possible that 
she ever could be fretful or impatient with her 
husband, so good and generous. Was he all she 
had thought him? Her mother had warned her 
There 


high aspirations. 


against these extravagant expectations. 
was crime, and folly, and weakness in the world; 


there was temptation on every hand. Since she 
had yielded so readily in her narrow sphere, 
he, with greater pressure, might take one step 
Life was hard, though ten 


in a fatal course. 
days ago it had looked so bright. 


“What was it?” she wondered. ‘Suppose some 
$innocent man should be accused of A 
: thousand dollars might be a temptation to a dis- 
: honorable person who held false swearing in 
slight esteem. Such things had been done.” 

The paper had been thrown in the area. She 
3 went through the gate and picked it up, rang to 
’be admitted, for she did not carry the key of 
’ this door, and in the meantime began to glance 
It was well for her that Bridget was 
$some time in answering the summons. She 
: crushed the paper in her hand; she almost flew 
Sup stairs to her own room. There sat Mary, 
‘ calmly retrimming a dress, trying to catch the 





tit over. 


} last rays of light to complete the few stitches 
’ needed. 


§ 


3 “Good heavens!” she exclaimed, as Clyde 


Some one came in, and Clyde, glad to get ; tottered in, and fell upon the bed. “Oh! what 


away, went to her room—and so the breach; 


‘ is the matter, dear Mrs. Wardleigh?” 
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She hurried off the bonnet, the soft, dainty { fident tone, “it if some dreadful abies And 


fur collar, and the cloak. the then we alitnow it to be false!” 
“Thank you, Mary!” Mrs. Wardleigh drew} Yes. She must get up and act her part of 
a long, gasping breath. the life. Oh, for Mary’s faith! This man was 
“Are you going to faint?” her husband, and she must pray for his success; 
“No; but I could die.” she must shut her eyes to the ugly facts stamped 
It was the wail of agony she had been nursing } upon her memory. Why had she seen that? 
in a pent-up fashion since that fatal night. She; Why wasn’t God more merciful to her, when her 
did not want to be comforted; she did not want; right and her highest happiness was to belieyg 
to go away to peace and happiness. Ah! hap-;in her husband? And if he was acquitted, he 
piness could never be hers again—and there } must always carry about with him a black stain 
was only death. that, if hidden from all other eyes, would be 
“Oh, Mrs. Wardleigh!” Mary was chafing } patent to her. What a cruel, cruel burden had 
the cold hands. ‘What is it? What has hap-} been thrust upon her! 





pened?” There was a stir in the hall, a step she kney, 
“Read it—there, in the paper. I can’t tell} She seemed to clutch at some latent strength, 
you.” and, rising, said calmly, but in a voice that 


Mary took the paper and went to the window. ; sounded hollow and lifeless to herself, 

Down low in the west there lingered along bar} “Go down, Mary; Bridget may want you 
of yellow light, but the sun had disappeared. 3 about the table.” 

“This, about Mr. Wardleigh? It’s a base, ‘You won't, you don’t believe it, Mrs. Ward 
black lie!” and Mary stamped her foot upon the } leigh! It will all come right! God would not 
floor. ‘Why you know it; and we all know it! } suffer such a black accusation to prosper.” 

I wouldn’t need to see Mr. W ardleigh more than ? Did she dare to pray that it would all com 
once to believe him inonpetie of such a shameful} right? Oh! if she could find God somewhere; 
thing.” if he would only shelter her until ‘this storm 

“Read it all to me, please. I only saw the was overpast.” She was so blind and helpless, 
first of it.” so unutterably lonely. 

Mary began with the sensational heading— Mary met Mr. Wardleigh in the hall, and 
half a dozen lines of surprise and sympathy, ; paused for half a dozen words. Then he went 
and it proceeded to facts. A man, Seth Bradley up stairs to his wife. Someway, how she never 
by name, had made an affidavit that very morn- } could tell, she found herself in his arms. He 
ing to the effect that he had seen Mr. Wardleigh state of mind was too unnatural and overstrained 
coming from the factory about midnight. The} for tears. 
moon shining brightly, he had been able to re- “My darling!” and Mr. Wardleigh’s voice 
cognize him, although at a distance of about } faltered, but his clasp tightened. ‘It is a sore 
two hundred feet. He had resolved at first not} trial for you. IfI could bear it alone!” 
to mention the circumstance; but a sense of “You cannot!” The words seemed wrested 
justice to all parties had finally led -him to the } from her, and she shuddered after they wer 
step. There had been a preliminary examina- ; uttered; but he misinterpreted them. 
tion, at which another witness testified to Mr. “No; that ismy misery. I think a man ought 
Wardleigh’s suspicious looks and behavior. As} never to bring any bitter sorrow upon a woman 
the Grand Jury was still in session, it had gone ; God knows how free I meant your life to be!” 
before them immediately, and they had found} If he would say only once that he was inno 
an indictment for arson against Prescott Ward- >} cent; and she dared not ask him. 
leigh, and held him to bail. Bondsmen had} ‘The trial will be on in a week. I am glad 
offered themselves readily; and it was con- § of that, for the suspense would wear me fear 
fidently believed he could clear himself from the ° » fully. And now, Clyde, if you would rather be 
charge, which would prove the result of mis-? } away from it all, I will take you home-in 4 
taken indentity. His character, which had? day or two. Perhaps it would be best. You 
always stood high; his well-known generosity } have not been well lately.” 
and nobleness, and perfect integrity, were all } ‘“‘No! Oh, no!” and in spite of all she clung 
in his favor. Theré could scarcely be a doubt } to him. 
of his acquittal. “Shall I send for your mother, father, 

Mary could hardly see to finish reading. Then } Emily?” 
she came and lighted the gas. “‘No; I don’t want anybody.” 

“Dear Mrs. Wardleigh,” she said, in a con-} ‘Thank you. I like to keep you, sclfish as 
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jtmay seem. I prefer our being alone still; my 
wishes are as nothing compared to yéur comfort } 
and happiness. Oh, my darling!” ; 

He kissed her cold lips with passionate fervor ; 
but it awoke no response. He held her in his 
arms until the dinner-bell rang, neither of them 





uttering another word. 

Mary and Bridget were in a state of wild ex- 
citement. That such a thing could be true they g 
never for an instant believed. 

“Why I could prove it meself,” exclaimed 
Bridget, with warmth. ‘Didn’t I stop at the 
door goin’ up stairs, and thin it was after ten; 
and I niver wint to sleep for the toothache. It} 











was eleven whin I come down to get some drops, 
and you were just goin’ to bed. Didn’t I see 
you meself? And can’t the mistress swear?” 

“Hush, Bridget!” said her master. ‘Mrs. 
Wardleigh cannot be called upon to give evi- } 
dence. And, whatever you may know, J do not ; 
want you to repeat it beforeme. You and Mary 
will, most likely, be subpoenaed for witnesses. 
Ido not wish it to appear that there was the} 
slightest collusion. So, remember, please. In} 
the court-room you may do whatever you will } 
for me.” 

Bridget retreated to the kitchen, storming. / 
“Was it likely Christian folk would get out of 
their beds in the dead of night, winter, too, and $ 
go set their own places on fire? Sure, no fool 
would believe that! And I can swear it was 
eleven whin he wint to bed. Wouldn’t I a’ heard 
him if he’d gone out again? For the matter 0’ 
that, Iniver slept ten winks the whole blessed 
night.” 

Parker, Mr. 
evening. Ie 
absurdity. 

“A rousing speculation for you, Wardleigh,” 
he said, with an ironical laugh. That Dean 
considered the insurance such a great item. 
You'll gain a loss, as an Irishman would say. 
According to him, a man hasn’t a right to look 
pale, or disturbed, after such an adventure. I’d 
like to see how jolly he’d be! But you’ve such 
hosts of friends. Only it’s a pity, Mrs. Ward- 
leigh, that 1 cannot call you to account for every ; 
moment of the time.” 3 

“She was asleep when I came to bed,” Mr. § 
Wardleigh said, slowly; and yet he glanced a} 
little furtively at her. Did she avoid his eyes? 3 
“Which certainly speaks well for your habit 
of curtain-lectures,” said Parker, with a laugh, 
and a bow to Mrs. Wardleigh. 

She laughed in return. She was going frantic 
with her misery. Every pulse bounded een 


Wardleigh’s lawyer, came in the 
treated the whole affair as an 


een 
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sort of hysterical impression, when one is driven 
to do any unreasoning thing. There was a 
bright spot in her cheeks, and her lips trembled 
in vivid scarlet. Didn’t people sometimes go 
crazy with such pain? 

««That Dean’s a pretty sharp fellow, or a fool— 
I haven’t made up my mind which. If he hadn’t 
been a friend of Hallock’s, I should have felt 
like using him pretty roughly; and I can tell 
him that he will have to keep a sharp look-out 
on the triak I’m bound to windthemallup. A 
tall case they’ll make out!” 

“I suppose each one is ¥rmly convinced he is 
right;” and Mr. Wardleigh looked gravely into 
the fire. 

‘And you are as firmly convinced that they 
are not.” 

Clyde leaned forward to catch her husband’s 
answer. Her heart gave a great, wild leap. 

“My plea of ‘not guilty’ must express my 
convictions,” My. Wardleigh answered, almost 
haughtily. 

Clyde was seized with a blind, extravagant 
paroxysm of anger; as if she must rise and de- 
nounce this man who, when conscious of guilt, 


§ put on the semblance of innocence; won to his 


side warm friends who were to espouse a shame- 
ful cause. Tlow could he hear them uiter such 
falsehoods? 

She made a great effort not to yield to the 
cry that was in her heart—on her very lips. 
She took up the Afghan that cousin Agatha had 
begun; but.the scarlet, and green, and gold 
were all of one color; she wound the worsted 
over her finger instead of the needle, listening 
all the while with strained ears. If Prescott 
Wardleigh would only say he was not guilty 
with a look and tone that she could believe! 

Presently Mr. Parker went. Coming back 
from the hall-door, Mr. Wardleigh said, glanc- 
ing at his wife, 

“We have had enough of that excitement for 
one day. Let me read you and myself suffi- 
ciently quiet for slumber;” and he took down a 
volume of poetry. 

Clyde listened and grew calm. There was 
something soothing and magnetic in Mr. Ward- 
leigh’s voice as he read thus. It almost restored 
Clyde's faith in him—and Heaven knew she did 
want to believe. It took her back to old days 
and old dreams—centuries off they appeared 
now. She wondered if she had been that happy, 
lightsome girl; if she had ever told Emily and 
Kate wonderful stories of the man sitting oppo- 
site—of his truth, honor, and integrity. If so, 
why couldn’t she have all the old love and trust 


in red hot haste; every nerve quivered with that ; now, when she needed them so sorely. 
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She hated to be disappointed in any one. It} ‘“<we will take a little trip to your father’s, [gy 
made her so much happier to believe the a spare a week or so; and we both need gom 
good and honest. She did not pride herself} tranquillity after this excitement.” 
upon her penetration, and feel mortified when} She gave him asort ofkeen, perplexing glange, 
it was at fault; but when she gave a love or a} He expected then to come off triumphant. 
friendship, it had the true ring about it, and it He flushed slightly. He was much puzzled tp 
pained her to receive counterfeit coin in return. } explain the look. 
She would have cut off her right hand, or plucked} “You will like to go?” 
out her right eye, before she would have con- “Certainly.” 
sented to a dishonest action; and heretofore she A month before she would have been extr. 
had held her husband in the same gstimation. ; vagant over the proposition; now she was graye 
The wound rankled so bitterly, therefore. She ’ and cold. 
could remember stories of people who had Pena He came and twined his arms around her, 
tempted in some weak moment; who had fallen } “‘My darling,” he said, “it is a hard time fo 
from a pedestal of honor high as any her hus-} you; but 1 think it will all come out right.” 
band had reached. Did she shiver a little, or did he only imaging 
It may seem singular, in the days that inter-} it? After all, he could not expect her to be 
vened before the trial, that Clyde could patiently } happy during these trying days. Gayety wouli 
repress her curiosity, and go on bearing her} have augured heartlessness. And if she had 
burden of misery; or that her husband should tried to gomfort him a little! How foolish! 4s 
not have guessed at her secret, and taken awed if he was not the one to be always strong, to 








pains to reassure her. There were reasons why } give sympathy instead of longing to receive it, 
he did not care to talk about it. He was thankful Clyde had heard all the evidence pro and con, 
to be spared any questioning, though he dia } Mary delighted in picking it to pieces for her, 
wonder a little at her reticence, for, generally } That Seth Bradley might be a well-meaning 
Clyde was very outspoken. He took it as an} man, no one will deny; but that he had seen Mr, 
evidence of the highest belief on her part; and } Wardleigh on the night of the fire, was prepo- 
all nervousness or irritability he set down to} terous. It was so lucky Bridget had the tooth 
the fact of her being annoyed beyond measure ache that night, since you can’t give evidence,” 
that such a charge could have been trumped up} Mary would say. ‘She feels so sure she woull 
against him. have heard him.” 

How very easily people can ke mistaken in These things gave Clyde a spasm of cor 
one another, even at a time when they desire to} science. Should she let Bridget go on ani 
see the clearest. Prescott Wardleigh studied } swear to what she knew to be false. Not but 
his wife attentively, for he had much at stake. } what Bridget was honest. The girl really be 
Iie was not quite sure he ought to have married } lieved she had been awake the greater pari of 
her, seeing there was a black shadow in his the night, had “‘niver a wink of sleep,” as she 
past life. To have told her in that happy time? phrased it; but some moment of temporary ob 
seemed cruel and uncalled for; to tell it now, $ livion had overtaken her. Poor Clyde was tossed 
appeared cowardly. He was not at all certain} hither and thither hourly, torn and distracted 
that she would view it in the same light he did. } with what she had seen and heard; and the 
In her straightforward honesty, a thing was} only wonder was, that she preserved any com 
either right or wrong. She was not much given } posure at all. 
to compromising; and, clear-headed as he usually At last the day of trial dawned. That Clyde 
was, he felt that, somewhere, he had gone astray ; should give way to a fit of passionate weeping 
on this point; and he dreaded attempting to; in her husband’s arms was not very unnatural. 
justify to another, things that were not satisfac- } And yet the next second she hated herself for it, 
tory to himself. so unreasonable had she grown. 

Either he had been blinded by love before, } ‘God knows, my darling!” His voice came 
which might be possible, or Clyde was develop-} over great waves of pain. 
ing some new traits. He noticed that her voice “Yes, God knows!” and then she was calm. 
took on a sharpness very unlike its usual joyous } If God had so much pity for this man that he 
ring; and that the warm, sunny nature showed } would carry him through this fiery ordeal suc 
litile gleams of ice now and then—or did he} cessfully, why should she seek to oppose. Then 
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imagine it? Had this troublesome business worn } her faith wavered horribly. Was there any God! 
him into suspiciousness? So many wrong and unjust things happened in 
“When this is all through,” he said, one day, } the world! So many sins were allowed to pass 
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a 
ynrebuked! People called upon God in any emer- 
gency, whether they were guiltlegg or loaded 
with foulest crimes. 

And then she threw herself on the bed. She 
had refused all offers of companionship, for she 
wanted no one to spy out her weakness or her 
strength. And then she wished to think; as if 
she had not almost driven herself crazy with 
thought during these weary weeks. 

She had a strong conviction that her husband 
would be acquitted. Public opinion was in his 
favor; his character heretofore had been marked 
by the highest integrity, and he had hosts of 
warm friends. One of the offices in which he 
had been insured had paid him immediately, 
and the president of the company was carnest 
in his expressions of disbelief. The other was 
cautiously holding back; but not having the 
assured position of the elder establishment, their 
influence was not of.so much moment. 

They would prove the man, Bradley, is- 
taken. Mr. Wardleigh would be brought home 
in triumph to her, as Mr. Parker had predicted 
only a few days ago. And she, knowing his 
guilt, must receive him with a thanksgiving, 
take him to her heart and honor him! 

Could she do it? 

Qh! merciful Lord, no! She clasped her 
hands wildly; she slid down on her knees and 
buried her face in the counterpane. It seemed 
as if the pain, the shame, and the dishonor was 
all concentrated upon herself. No one in the 
world could know, must know; and she had 
loved him so dearly! To be shut out from his 
affection, his caresses, his fond, tender solici- 
tude; to carry about with her a knowledge of 
this black, hideous secret! If she could go off 
somewhere—not home, where shé had just 
learned to love him, and where, in her innocent 
pride, she had praised him from morning till 
night; no, that refuge would only make the pain 
tenfold sharper and harder to bear. 

If she dared to tell him! If he were penitent, 
and confessed to her how he came to be led 
astray; if he begged for her love as a safe- 
guard—hbut even then the shadow would always 
be there. She felt afraid that, after the first 
pity was over, she should despise him. If ina 
spasm of angry passion he had struck down a 
fellow-creature; or if, momentarily forgetting 
his truth to her, he had been led astray by se- 
ductive smiles, she thought she could have for- 
given either; so much easier does the thing 
seem that we have not to bear, than that which 
That he should do such a mean, das- 
It stung 


we have. 
tardly act for a paltry sum of money! 
her so keenly, 
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If she could have seen the step with which 
her husband took his place at the bar; the firm, 
proud expression of his face; the deep, clear 
eyes; and heard the voice in which he plead, 
“Not guilty,” her own assurance would have 
wavered a little. There was a shadow of pain 
and melancholy hanging about him; but no 
shame, no uneasiness. One of the things that 
always impressed you strongly with Mr. Ward- 
leigh, was the perfect and almost elegant repose 
of his manner. He could sit or stand in one 
position without moving a limb, or evincing the 
slightest impatience, and this, too, with an in- 
telligent look. He never sunk into stupidity or 
inanity. 

The prosecuting attorney opened the case. It 
was his duty to go over the ground in a way 
that would make ‘matters look as black as pos- 
sible for Mr. Wardleigh. There was sufficient 
motive, he declared, for such a crime; and 
though the prisoner had borne the highest cha- 
racter; had been looked up to as an example of 
sternest integrity, there might be some fatal 
weakness, some easily assailed point. Thou- 


sands of men go through life successfully, he 


declared, simply because no strong temptation, 


or no good opportunity offers, There was much 


$to lead the prisoner to suppose he could commit 


such a crime and not be suspected. He could 
creep out of his own house at the dead of night, 
and back again, without dreaming there were 
watchful eyes abroad. The situation of the fac- 
tory being on the outskirts of the town; the 
nearness of his house; the time when everybody 
was wrapped in sleep; the difficulty of getting 
engines upon the spot soon enough to accom- 
plish much good; and as he went along, it must 

e confessed that he made out a strong case. 
The jury glanced at each other in silent dismay. 
Then the witnesses were called. 

First, Mr. Crane. He testified to having gone 
through the building immediately after ten, and 
finding everything perfectly safe. Then he had 
seen the fire when it first broke out, and it was 
in the northern end, where the most combustible 
materials were kept. Every one in the court- 
room could see he was loth to testify against his 
employer; but he finally admitted that the fire 
must have been the work of an incendiary, and 
some one who knew the place. 

Mr. Wardleigh neither changed color nor be- 
$ trayed any uneasiness. Indeed, it seemed as if 
he wanted the man to feel his assurance that 
this testimony was all right, in the eye of the 
’ law, much as it went against him, and that he 
would spurn any lie or equivocation on his be- 
half. 
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‘Then came Seth Bradley—a short, thick-set; A slight smile crossed the faces of many pre, 


man, with bushy, iron-gray whiskers, furtive ; sent; Mr. Dean looked annoyed. 

black eyes, and a nervous manner. He talked He went on with the questions, wringing now 
very rapidly, and very positively. He was} and then an unwilling assent from Mr. Dean 
going down the street on which the northern } who began to experience a wronged and injure 
end of the manufactory stood, half-way, per-} feeling at having his testimony thus treated, 
haps, between the house and the shop. Looking } Mr. Hallock was examined afterward; but his 
up the corner, as he crossed the street, he had} Semen for Mr. Wardleigh, perhaps, inter. 
seen, at the next square, Mr. Wardleigh going : } fered with the clearness of his vision. That the 
in the direction of the house; the moon was} prisoner had been pale and agitated, he ad. 
shining very brightly. His impression was that } mitted, yet nothing in his conduct had strug 
Mr. Wardleigh was coming from the shop, but; Mr. Hallock as being suspicious. He had dou. 
he had thought nothing of it at the time. After} bled the proposed reward without the slightest 
he fire was talked about as being the work of } hesitation; he had seemed anxious to discover 
an incendiary, he thought it his duty to tell} the incendiary, witness thought. So this eyi. 


what he had seen. dence was as much for the prisoner as against 
Mr. Parker began a vigorous cross-examina- him. 
tion. He was witty and satirical; he could bad- 3 Then the testimony for the defence begun, 


ger one into the wildest confusion, while he} Crane was recalled and examined as to the value 
; 
remained daintily cool and self-possessed. THe} of the stock, the machinery, and the building; 


made the witness describe Mr. Wardleigh. 3 the orders on hand, and the prospect of the 
«“‘Did he wear a hat or a cap?” } spring trade; and also the insurance, which was 
Bradley looked blank. ‘‘He didn’t notice. It} proven much below the real worth of the place, 
s Mr. Wardleigh’s face he saw.” Bridget Daly was called. She gave her evi- 
“He was holding his head down?” dence in a clear, rich tone; and her honest Irish 
“‘T didn’t notice. I think he was.” face was a passport in itself. ‘At ten, as she 
«And walking rather slowly?” was going up to bed, she had stopped at the 


‘Well, I only saw him for a moment. I was} library-door to ask about the breakfast, and 
going down the one street, and he was coming} found Mrs. Wardieigh had retired. She had 
up the other. I just gave one glance.” } just fallen into a doze, when she was roused 

‘Strange you shouldn’t have noticed his cap, by the toothache; and finally went down to the 
if you saw his face. You are sure he had a full} kitchen for some drops she had used during the 
beard?” day. The clock struck eleven while she was 

“T am sure it was Mr. Wardleigh.” there. As she started to come up the lower 

«‘And you can’t tell how he was dressed? Did} stairs, Mr. Wardleigh left the library, turned 
he have on an overcoat?” } out the gas in the hall, and went to his sleeping- 

“TI couldn’t tell. It was a distance of two} room; she heard him close the door. After that 
hundred feet.” } she didn’t sleep any, she was quite sure. She 

So they went on until Mr. Bradley began to? woke Mary, and the two talked for awhile. No 
lose his patience and grow rather wild. He: one went out of the house, she was certain; the 
finally made the fatal admission that Mr. Ward-} hall-door made a terrible creaking when it was 
leigh wore a cap. Parker took the victory with-} unlocked. She never heard a sound until the 
out a sign. He did not want to make use of it} alarm of fire; but she was very sure she would 
just then. His client gave an odd little smile. { have noticed any one going down stairs;” and 

Mr. Dean was next in order. He described } she finished with a but, that every one’s expe- 
the meeting of the following morning, and Mr. } rience had tested at some time or other: “Stairs 


Vardieigh’s looks and behavior. always creak so, in the night, if you try to go 
And here Mr. Parker came out in a most for- } down softly.” 
cible and telling manner. Without being ungen- She had the advantage of the others, in that 


tlemanly, he held the testimony up to sharpest } she took her cross-examination with the utmost 
ridicule. good-humor; but never varied her statement. 

“Mr. Wardleigh is naturally a pale man,” he} One time, when she was pressed a little sorely, 
said; ‘after such a night of anxiety you fancy ; she repeated Mr. Wardleigh’s caution that she 
he should have been red-faced and jovial? Such } was to say nothing of what she knew before him. 


cion? Mr. Wardleigh is a temperate man, I} leigh’s character; and that was proved to stand 


conduct would have warded off your suspi- The rest of the evidence related to Mr. Ward- 
; 
believe.” {as the very highest. Parker might have gone 
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on indefinitely, but the day began to wane, and 

he fancied he had made a sufficient impression. 

Inthe summing up, he went over the ground } 
with a quick eye and a keen tongue. He ad- 

mitted that Bradley might have seen some man; ; 
but two hundred feet was a long way for one} 
person to identify another—and Mr. Wardleigh ° 
never wore a cap. He pulled the testimony to ; 
pieces; he treated it with his light irony until it ; 
appeared utterly ridiculous. And that the pri- 
soner should have taken all this trouble and pre- ; 
caution to bring upon himself a loss that the} 
insurance did not cover, and an interruption to } 
his business that would cost him much more, } 
seemed quite incredible; there could not be the 

slightest motive. Then he appealed to those } 
who had known his client for seven years, in } 
the capacity of one of the finest business men in 
the town. Would one of them doubt his word? 
Had he ever been found wanting in the smallest : 
thing? Indeed, had he not sometimes been con- $ 
sidered foolishly Quixotic on some point of ; 
honor, where only his own conscience was 3 
the judge? He would believe this crime of § 
himself just as soon as the prisoner at the 


bar.” 

At was growing dusky in the court-room when 
the jury went out—twelve men, on whose opinion 
the good name of one of their fellow-creatures } 
hung—men who had met and admired him, and } 
who would not have hesitated to ask his friend- 
ship or assistance in any emergency; and yet } 
the moments were strange and awful. Once? 
Prescott Wardleigh put his hand to his forehead, } 
to still the throbbing that turned him faint and } 


sick. 


Ten minutes only. Then the question was} 


‘ 
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asked, and each person held his breath. The 
foreman rose with alacrity, 

“Not guilty!” 

There was a general shuffling of feet and con- 
fusion of voices. The crowd pressed up around 
Mr. Wardleigh, for the trial had attracted the 
attention of the whole city. It was some time 
before anything like order could be restored, 
and a longer while still ere the congratulations 
were half uttered, to say nothing of being 
finished. But Mary had slipped out, and taking 
the first hack she could find, was driven rapidly 





} homeward to spread the joyful tidings. 


Mrs. Wardleigh met her quietly. There was 
a fixed and stony look in her face that Mary 
never forgot; a calmness that the girl could not 
but feel must be unnatural; and no sound of joy 
escaped the white, compressed lips. 

«Yes, I supposed so. Leave me now, please.” 

Her nerves were strained to their utmost ten- 
sion; every pulse in her body mutinied against 
some other pulse; every thought rose up in 
sharp, bitter defiance against an intangible 
something she could not put in words, but that 
overwhelmed her with horrible agony. One 
more day of such torture would kill her! It 
nust be brought to an end! 

Another carriage drove up. There was glad 
and confused voices in the hall. One said, ‘Mrs. 
Wardleigh?” and Mary came running up to her. 

“T can’t see them. When Mr. Wardleigh is 
through with his friends, send him up to me.” 

He was through with them very soon. He 
came up two steps at a bound. He opened the 
door, and then stood quite still, surprised, 


} chilled to the very heart. What was the matter 


with Clyde? (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Earta hath her mysteries, 
Round which eternal shadows ever blend; 
And life is mantled in a darksome guise, 
Mortal can never rend. 
Could we have vision clear, 
As one of old, touched by the Prophet’s hand, 
How closely would this world of ours, appear 
Linked to the Spirit Land! 


We mortals see it not, 

Yet, on imagination’s soaring wing, 

Our souls may roam amid those fields of thought, 
Which from its bosom spring. 


Who hath not felt the rush 
Of angel pinions—of an unseen power— 
Steal o’er the heart, within the solemn hush 
Of evening’s holy hour. 
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We hear, at such a time, 
Glad strains our own frail tongues cannot awake ; 
And, oh! they bring a longing for that time, 
When earthly fetters break! 


We never are alone, 
E’en when we bend us o’er the quiet dead; 
For there is round us many a Guardian One, 
With silent, watchful tread. 
They come, when hopes depart, 
When loving brows are marked with dark decay, 
And bring bright visions to the lonely heart, 
Of dear ones passed away. 
Unweariedly they go— 
Those viewless watchers—down life's ebbing stream, 
To greet us, when forever it shall flow, 
In Heaven's unclouded beam. 
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DREADFULLY unromantic, and all that; but it therefore, a frequent subject of conversation; 


doesn’t make a bit of difference. 


I feel in the ; and I have heard him mentioned under every ' 
mood the heroes of novels do when they inflict 


possible appellation, from ‘‘cretur” to gentle 


lengthy histories of their past upon patient {man-cow; therefore, I am led to believe there 


friends, so I shall tell you about our beef-steak. 

The word “our” shows that “another,” as the 
romances say, is linked with the matter; and I 
believe ‘“‘another’” is popularly supposed to be 
the idol of one’s soul, and so on; but my “an- 
other,” in this case, was simply a very jolly, 
good-natured friend of mine, with a good-na- 
tured husband, and a troop of handsome chil- 
dren, who looked like their mother, and a 
pleasant habit of giving you good things to eat 
when you go to see her. 

But what she did not give me, and what she 
could not give me, and what my soul yearned 
for, was a beef-steak—you may think that an easy 
enough morsel to get the civilized world over; 
but you see this was down in Western Virginja. 
It was summer-time, and beef could no more be 
got, at that season of the year, than in those, 
what-you-call-’em, islands where it never grows. 
I forget their name, and my geographical ideas 
are so indistinct that, whether they are near the 
North Pole, or the Equator, I have no concep- 
tion. 

Chickens we had eaten in every shape, 
until I hated the word even, and felt that I 
never could forgive Noah for not having left 
the species out in the rain; mutton; the ever- 
lasting and unuttgrably loathsome compound of 
all nastiness yclept bacon—everything except 
beef, and, naturally, that being the case, it was 
beef I wanted. 

I used to look with murderous feelings at the 
beautiful, sleek cows when they came up to be 
milked; and a man up the road owned a tremen- 
dous old bull, that had a habit of coming up our 
lane and making night hideous with his bass 
serenades, just by way of aggravating me; and 
his master wrote poetry, which he did not read 


is something improper in calling a bull by his 
name; and I wish I hadn’t done it. Will you 
accept this excuse and let me go on? 

You can imagine the state of delight I was 
in when, one day, as I was walking past Mrs, 
Loomis’ new house, I saw her at work among 
her flower-beds, and she met me with the joy. 
ful news that they had just had some beef sent 
in from somewhere, and on my return from my 
walk I was to stop, and we would have that 
long-talked-of beef-steak. 

She looked like an angel to me. I should 
have quoted poctry to her at once, if I could 
have remembered any worthy of the occasion; 
failing that, I relieved my feelings in expressive 
; pantomime. 

I went on my way; climbed the steep hill, 
which was a very respectable mountain; saw 
the sun move toward the verge of the horizon; 
$admired the gorgeous coloring; thought of the 
’ bulls of Bashan; took an extra amount of exer- 
cise, so that I might be able to do full justice to 
the promised feast, and then flew back. Oh! 
; ever so much swiftly did I fly toward that beef- 
’ steak than ever any of the famous lovers of his- 

tory and song did toward their mistresses! 

For fear I should not be able to do full justice 
to her repast, Mrs. Loomis offered me a little ap- 
petizer in the shape of some delectable “cherry- 

Se and while I was about it I thought I 
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would take two bounces; then Mr. Loomis came 
in to get his share of the impromptu meal—say 
high-tea, as the novels do; and he reminded me 
that there was luck in odd numbers, so I bounced 
again. By that time I began to think the world 
was not such a dreary place, after all. I said 
good-natured things to my host; complimented 
my hostess; praised the children; made jokes 








to me, for that is an infliction which I vowed, ; at the expense of the neighborhood; abused my 
many years ago, no mortal should ever force } relations, and made myself generally witty and 
upon me again. And, by-the-way, perbaps I ; agreeable. 

had better apologize at once for having called But, I must own, when I remarked the way 
that bull by his name—for, during all the long ; Loomis bounced after me, and how eager and 
weeks I staid in Virginia, (pining for beef) 1 } wide-awake his eyes grew, I began to hope that 
never heard him called by it. He was hated {the animal which had been the original pro- 


and abhorred in the little village, and was, ; prietor of those steaks was as big as an elephant, 
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all tender-loin ; and that they had been thought-{ ‘It’s done gone, ole Miss! It’s done gone! 
fal enough to buy the whole carcass. Tubbs’ dog, he’s loped into de cellar and took 
Mrs. Loomis not being well, and being able } it clean off de top shelf! Oh, de Lord! ’pears 
to trust the sable functionary who ruled in the like I should die; don’e ye blame me! And young 
culinary department, did not go out to watch or } marse here, an’ all. Oh, de Lord!” 
give directions, so, like the rest of us, when the “‘What’s gone?” shrieked her mistress; while 
pell rang, she moved innocently and fuil of hope I stood speechless, overcome by a presentiment 
toward the dining-room. Friend, I glanced at of the real nature of the calamity. ‘‘What’s 








the table—it looked tempting, with its spotless ; gone?” 

cloth, its tasteful china, its roll of golden butter, “Oh, Lord! Oh, de steak! de deef-steak! 
piles of snowy bread, and delicate amber corn- ; clean gone. Tubbs’ dog—right off de ladder on 
cake, its tempting pickles, spiced fruit—all the } de top shelf! ’Pears like I should die!” 

good things you can think of proper for md The kindest and best-hearted woman in the 
occasion. Then my eyes wandered toward the } world was Mrs. Loomis; but at this juncture her 
end of the table; Loomis stood gazing down at } } wrath rose like billows—whose would not? 

the meat-platter with as much consternation and 3 «JT don’t believe a word of it!” cried she. 
horror as if it had been a head of Medusa. I} Tubbs’ dog got up a ladder, indeed! You've 








looked again; picture it, fancy it! No luscious } carried it off for Moses and Aaron to eat in the 
beef-steak, but mutton! Yes, indeed! the stupid } cabin!” 
darkey had deceived his mistress—mutton! He} “Oh! fore de Lord! Ole Miss, you’s bruk 
had not been able to tell beef from sheep. my heart! Oh! I wish I’d a died at de camp- 
I did my best—I tried to be agreeable; but } meeting las’ week. Oh! you’s bruk my heart, 
as soon after supper as possible I got away, and ; 3 you has, indeed!” 
in the solitude of my room that night, while the } She w ept, she howled; we masculines were 
moon was high jn heaven, and no sound becke | glad to retreat; but Mrs. Loomis, woman-like, 
the stillness, except the moans and growls of } stood her ground, and did not leave the room 
our neighbor’s bull, I did compose a poem, in until she had turned Clarinda, bag and baggage, 
hexameter verse, on the original subject of the } out of the house. 
vanity of human hopes; read a chapter in Eccle-} I saw her go down the path, carrying her 
siastes; went to bed and dreamed that I was} worldly possessions, crammed in 2 big bundlé, 
among the Brahmins, and had just been con-} on the top of her héad, and to the last she was 
demned to death for having slain and eaten one} moaning, 
of their sacred cows. “Fore de Lord! wish I’d died at dat ar 
This untoward incident put Mrs. Loomis on} camp-meeting. Tubbs’ dog—clean gone—up de 
her mettle; and being a woman of energy, she} ladder! ’Fore de Lord! Oh! Oh!” 
succeeded, in some unheard-of and impossible} I am afraid poor Mrs. Loomis suffered for 
way, in getting a beef-steak. She sent me word ; indulging in that natural bit of temper, for 
to come at once; there was no error this time—} Clarinda was the best cook to be found in the 
with her own eyes she had seen the steak. I} region. So there followed an interval of inca- 
went; again the cheerful talk; the cherry-bounce ; pables of every color; the best was an old mu- 
repeated. We were waiting to be summoned to } latto, whose only fault was that she was obstinate 
that favorite retreat of the soul, the dining-hall, } as a mule, and you never knew when her failing 
when suddenly sounds of woe and lamentation } might attack her. Poor Mrs. Loomis had guests 
reached our ears. Jeptha, when she learned the } staying over night—the governor of the State 
unpleasant consequences of going out to meet } among them; and at breakfast aunt Rhoda’s 
one’s father; Mariana howling in the Moated ’ muffins were particularly nice, and the governor 
Grange; Juliet after Romeo left her—these types } and his companions devoured them till her pa- 
of grief and desolation were nothing to it. tience gave out. At a fresh order from the 
Mrs. Loomis flew toward the kitchen regions. } waiter-boy, she put her top-knot in at the din- 
In our haste to follow, Loomis and I tumbled over ; ing-room door, and shrieked out, 
each other; three children tumbled overus. We} <‘‘Bress de Lord! I’se gwine to rest my back 
thought, at least, somebody was being murdered. 3 *fore I bakes any oder muffin, gub’nor or no 
In the middle of the kitchen stood the sable } gub’nor!” 
cook, her turban off, every separate lock of wool Aunt Rhoda disappeared from the house that 
standing on end, tears rolling down her cheeks, } } day; and a native Virginia damsel appeared in 
and in a voice that would have suited the most } her place: swept through the kitchen like a 
heart-rending scene in Camille, she shricked, { storm; slapped the children; examined the 
Vou. LIII.—8 
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bureaus; and when tea-time came, said she was { she was a tough, old pine-knot of a woman, wh 
not well, and would rather not help that even- } could plant and plough, but had no MOre pop 
ing to prepare the meal. sibility of really sympathizing with human suf. 
But this is a digression, though any house- {fering than the forest tree to which I hgy 
keeper in the country will pardon it; let nfe } compared her. 
return not a nous moutons, but to our beef—that Sally bore her trouble and her wrongs with. 
we couldn’t get. out complaint; lived with her mother, took cay 
The happy day came at last when there was ; of her baby, worked like a slave, and could ng 
a glorious-looking beef-steak in Mrs. Loomis’ }die. It always made my heart ache to meg 
larder, and a very good cook in the kitchen to } her and see her start aside like a frighteng 
prepare it; and I was seated in the parlor, an ;animal. The mournful story of her suffering 
honored guest, ready to partake of the dainty } was so plainly written on her poor, faded, Young 
as soon as it should be ready. face that 4 child might have read it. Her inno. 
I went out into the store-room to look at the } cence written, too, in every line of the mouth 








steak—it was a beauty; Rochester never fur- } that had once been so smiling and glad; in th 
nished a better; an English alderman never } great, sad blue eyes, that had once been so fil 
grew portly on finer. I proposed at once that, } of hope and life, so legibly that it would hay 
standing there in the store-room, (I happened 3 been plain to an idiot—yes, plain to any cra. 
to catch sight of a flask that I knew held that ; ture possessed of eyes, except women, those 
seductive bounce,) we should pour a libation to ; utterably hard judges of their own sex. 

the gods, and we did so. Sally’s former companions would not notig 

Back to the parlor we went; and, to pass the { her; men only looked at her with insulting 
time, Mrs. Loomis began telling me the history 3 glances, or with looks of pity, that were harde 
of poor Sally Martin, the young female who was } still to bear; but Sally lived, and worked, an 
to have the honor of cooking that steak. Sally } watched her baby, because she could not die, 
lived in the neighborhood, so that I had often The war had been over now for seven 
seen her, and had always pitied the poor creature { months, and now Sally herself had ceased 1 
for the sorrowful fate that had befallen her. hope that any tidings of her husband woull 

During the war, one of the regiments that was ever reach her. Her mother had met wit 
stationed in the place, numbered among its ranks } losses—they were poor enough always; but the 
a handsome young soldier who won Sally’s heart, ; neighbors’ hogs (nobody in Virginia shuts » 
and after a very brief acquaintance they were } their swine) had devastated her corn-field; som 
married. disease had killed her poultry; the lame son ha 

Only a fortnight after the wedding the regi- } been sick; the old pine-knot, herself, begant 
ment was ordered off, 2nd that was the last poor peg discouraged, and not so strong to works 
Sally had seen or heard of her bridegroom. } she had been; so Sally saw that she must th 
Months passed; the waiting, the hoping; then {something to bring in that important artic, 
the suspense and fears had been bad enough; { ready money. 
but worse trouble came on pretty Sally, who} She was thinking of going away, leaving tht 
had been the envy of all the girls of her own $ child to her mother’s care, to search for et 
class on account of her fresh loveliness. Her ; ployment, which she had no hope of finding it 
baby was born; no news of the soldier. A new $ the neighborhood. 
regiment brought a man who affirmed that{ Just at this crisis, Mrs. Loomis was in despait 
Sally’s husband had another wife. at the disorder reigning in her usually wel: 

The women, of course, assailed Sally with } arranged household, and she offered Sallys 
might and main; and, as if the real state of the } place, for the girl was tidy as a Brownie, anl 
case was not bad enough, elected to believe that } had a natural aptitude for cookery—all woma 
she had not even been married to the wretch. ‘hei a genius for something. 

Sally had made a secret of it through fea? of } Good Mrs. Loomis had befriended poor Sal 
her mother. She was married by the chaplain } from the first; had refused to believe her any: 
of the regiment, and had no certificate; not so booms but good and pure; deceived she miglt 
much as a witness to prove the truth of her } have been, probably, indeed; but that only made 
story. So, after her baby was born, and the $ the girl more to be commiserated. 
news concerning Hardrich came, Sally was re- So, behold Sally established in the kitches, 
viled and persecuted, and set down among the } for I have not time to make a pretty story out 
lost and degraded by the whole village. ‘of her sufferings; and the modest narrator 

Nobody but her mother believed in her; and } these experiences having gloated over the beef 
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steak, and invoked all the gods of Egypt, Greece, Renewed hisses; more smoke, more perfume. 
and Rome, (afraid to leave out any lest the ;I felt like the victim of hasheesh yielding to the 
slighted ones should be malicious, like the old § first heavenly fascinations of the drug! 
fairy who was vexed at not being invited to the ; At that instant I heard a cry from the kitchen— 
princess’ christening, and find some way of } not loud, not in any way theatrical; but, oh! a 
showing their spite where the beef was con- i ery so full of wonder, joy, incredulity, all com- 
cerned,) seaed in the pretty parlor, eagerly ; bined! 
expectant, and a little nervous, as even an Then a man’s voice answered this woman’s 
anchorite might have been after having the } cry—a voice so full of love and tenderness, 
cup dashed to the earth so many times when it “It’s me, Sally! Oh! don’t look so! Sally! 
seemed within reach of (do I say his or my?) ; Sally! it’s me come back! Don’t you know 
lips. me?” 

Mrs. Loomis’ baby had taken that occasion to be “John! John!” 
very fretful—it is a way babies have when there ; I moved toward the window. Sally was still 
are bachelors about; it would permit nobody to } standing with her hands stretched out, half in 
quiet it but its mother. So while she attended to $ welcome, half in doubt; her eager eyes riveted 
that important duty, I walked out on a veranda ; on the face of the stranger whom I had watched 
that extended along one side of the house, and $ a few moments before. 
at the farther end had a window opening into He caught her in his arms, and in an instant 
the kitchen. she was sobbing on his breast, clinging to him, 

While I meandered—I hate walking in a $ kissing his lips, his eyes Oh! going mad, as 
straight path—up and down, thinking it was ; any creature might suddenly lifted from such a 
nearly time for the first fragrant odors to greet dreadful night into the beauty of Eden. 
ne, which should announce that the noble steak “Did you think I was dead, Sally? I never 
had been boldly flung upon the gridiron, I saw knew till I got to Royleston that you hadn’t got 

| 














a man enter at the side gate and make his way } any of my letters. You never believed I'd left 
toward the kitchen. you?” 

My first thought, irrational as it seems, was “Never, John—never! God is my witness, I 
that some prowler had come to steal the beef. I } never thought that! You was a prisoner, maybe; 
went down to the end of the veranda to look dead I thought, when the worst came; but I never 
more closely at him. A young man, looking ill } thought that!” 
and worn, but certainly not a fellow who would ‘So I was a prisoner, oh! months and months. 
be guilty of purloining our beef-steak; so I con- Never mind that, Sally. Then I got out, and 
cluded that it was an inhabitant of the vicinity, {the war was over; and just as I was going to 
with whose appearance I was not familiar. 3 start back, I was taken sick. Oh, Sally! I like 

He disappeared round the back of the house, ; to have died—died away off from you; and I 
and in a second I forgot all about him, for the } didn’t have my senses for weeks and weeks.” 
first fragrance of the beef rose on the air; and “Oh! John, John!” 
standing near the open kitchen-window, I heard “I know all about it, Sally. I heard up in 
the grateful hissing and spitting as the gridiron } Royleston how they said I’d deserted you, and 
was set over the hot coals; and though I like } had another wife. It’s a lie, Sally—it’s a lie!” 
birds, and the voices of the pines, and murmur- ‘Don’t I know it, John? Do you think I ever 
ing brooks, and womens’ whispers, children’s ; believed it?” 
laughter, and Verdi’s music, and all those things, ‘«‘And I’ve come to take you on East to see my 
I never, heard any melody half so sweet as that } old father and mother, and P 
hiss—pftz! our beef-steak uttered as it met its “Oh, John! did you get my letters?” 
fiery ordeal, which was to bring out all its best “Some of them, just lately.” 
qualities as suffering, torture, martyrdom do} “And do you know? Did you get any that 
those of the soul. } told about—about 6 

I walked a little way and sat down on the | “What, Sally? Oh! don’t hide your face 














steps, wrapped in a dream of beatific delight; ; eer 

composing poetry or making love is nainangte Ht “The baby—our little boy. He begins t 
Hiss—pftz! More fragrance; a little cloud { walk; and he’s so handsome; just like you 

of blue smoke stealing through the wind, blue t John.” 

as the smoke from censers, and a great deal Sally hid her face again on his breast, but { 

sweeter. I thought of Persia; of the Vale of } could see his. Well, if I were to live a thous 

Cashmere, of the Lotus Eaters! sand years, I doubt if I should ever again 
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behold in any human countenance such ioy, } baby; they must go. She would run in and tell 
pride, and thankfulness, as I saw in his. Mrs. Loomis; then, before she was three steps 

‘“Where is it, Sally ?” away, she turned to look at him to be Certain 
‘Over at mother’s. We'll go, John. Wait a that he was there; then John had to snatch her 
minute. Oh! I feel so weak!” in his arms again and hug and kiss her, and go} 
Without any other warning she fainted in his ; over her, so that it is doubtful how long it woulg 
arms. He put her down on a big settee and got } have taken for her to carry out her intention, 
water, and hung over her and called her tender Fortunately, at that- moment Mrs. Loomis] 
names. I could no more have been guilty of the 3 opened the door. She stood transfixed by the 
sacrilege of intruding upon him than I could} tableau for an instant—understood the whol 
have robbed.a church. Living or dying, joyful ; matter by her woman’s intuition; shook hand 
or in pain, she was all his then; no human being 3 with John; told him what a good wife he had; 
had a right to go near. then they all three cried; then the whole troop 
After a little she could open her eyes and 3 of children rushed out, and threatened Johp 
speak—could look up in his face and smile; and ; with personal violence because he had made 











eh! how pretty she was! All the beauty that had } their mother and Sally cry. 
once made her famous for miles about seemed} ‘‘Now you want to show John the baby,” said 
restored by his kisses. The color flushed back } good Mrs. Loomis; “go right off!” 
into her cheeks, and obliterated every trace of? Sally snatched her bonnet, dragged John out; 
weariness and trouble that secret tears and long 3 as they passed out of the door I stepped in at 
hours of watching had worn there; and her eyes } the window. Just then I had got calm enough 
flashed into such splendor as only eyes can wear } to smell again. No more fragrance, no mor 
when the very depths of the soul are stirred and 3 odors of Araby,the Blest. Oh, good gracions! 
rush up to glorify them. Mrs. Loomis caught the frightful scent at th 
‘*My poor girl—my Sally! Oh! these wicked ; same instant. We rushed to the fire-place—there, 
folks! Id like on the treacherous gridiron, lay our beef-steak, 
‘‘No, John, please don’t! We don’t care. Oh, 3a withered, burned, blackened, hideous mass! 
John! we’re so happy we can forgive them—say } That evening I went over to congrat 





we can, John. Don’t let’s have any black thing } Sally and John; the next morning I had m 
near us now.” jt trunks taken down to the river, and left in 
“Then we will, Sally! And we’re not poor } first boat in search of a beef-steak; for I fe 
now. Uncle Jay has left me the farm in Penn- ; certain that if I lingered there and permit 
sylvania, and we'll go there to live, and you ' Mrs. Loomis to make any more efforts to off 
shall live like a queen!” 3 me one, I should be the means, in some way, 
‘‘How did you happen to come here, John, 3 bringing a frightful calamity upon her and h 
first?” . family. 
‘*’Cause they told me up in Royleston you was } I am morally certain that if we had tri 
living here with Mrs. Loomis. She’s a good ; again the house would have been burned do 
woman—God bless her!” 3 or the cook would have boiled the baby. [ha 


And Sally laughed and cried at once, and } not much conscience, but feeling that it woul 
John was not much more rational. Then she } > never do to be the means of such tragedies over 
was insane with eagerness to have him see the ° > taking my kind friends, I departed. 
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A Low stretch of plain, with a gray sky above it— Careless of all that is passing above it— 
A desolate plain and a dreary sky; Unheeding the train or the Indian trail. 
The one with the prairie-grass matted upon it, 


Little it heeds the bones bleaching on it; 
The other all stained with a leaden dye. Sone re — : 


Little the low graves scooped in its mould; 

With never a glimpse, in the far-off distance, But the wind, and the sky, and the prairie-grasses, 
Of rustling poplars or waving pines; Can many a sorrowful tale unfold. 

With never an ashen copse or cover 


. 4 They speak not—they move not—make never a token; 
To mark the lowlands with waved lines. 


What matter? Our dead in the Lord’s hand lie; 


Low it Kes, and silent and sullen, And God keeps their rest on the wide-spreading prairiq 
Fearless of tempest, heedless of gale; Though mute is the west-wind, and silent the sky. » 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. $7 produce of which, with some good paying stock 
One of the oddest cases I remember, in my in an insurance company, were for many years 
jater practice, was that of Ben Pickett Moore, } her sole dependence. The management of the 
of which, I believe, I have not told you. I give ? estate (in which, by-the-by, the widow had claim 
the full name, as we usually did, for Ben be- ; to only an annuity when it was freed from debt) 
longed to one of those interminable Virginia } was in the hands of a man named Halleck, Ben’s 
family connections, in which it is necessary for } guardian. I believe this man to have been en- 
a man to hold on constantly to his three names tirely honest, and anxious to deal justly with 
to preserve his identity at all. There were eight ; both boy and mother; but in his treatment of 
families of Moores in the one county neighbor- ; the former he was ignorant and harsh. 

hood, and a Benjamin in each. Ben Pickett ; When I was first consulted with regard to the 
had another name, I remember, Sledgehammer, } clearing off the mortgages on the Kansas pro- 
gained at school, I suppose, as most apt soubri- : perty, I found Ben driven to the point of an 
quets are; the fellow deserved it, if a certain open revolt. He was about sixteen, then, a 
sturdy, heavy strength of body and mind could { boy, as I said, of as good material as ever a 
entitle him to it; downright with his word or } useful, God-serving man was moulded from. 
his blow; square*built, outspoken, generous. : But, unfortunately, there was no moulder. The 
When I knew him first, I liked the boy in 3 more Ben’s strong instincts and intolerant will 
spite of a certain rough, boorish manner when ‘prin ae him to pursuits for which nature had 
with men. That was only the self-conceit of ; fitted him, and the stiffer his boyish self-conceit 
youth, I saw, and would wear off. With women, ; made him, the more fiercely he was reined and 
his old mother especially, he was curiously { bitted and jerked back into the beaten path. 














ber thinking how injudicious his mother was in ; 


gentle; his eye, too, pleased me, it was a clear, }1 foresaw the end clearly enough. Ben was 
deep blue—an earnest, reasonable, stern eye, ‘stronger than either his mother or Halleck— 
yet capable of great tenderness. § every irritation, every day’s battle was making 

I knew him to be a dull student, and remem- } him more resolute for the final struggle. I tried 
Sto interfere, but with no effect. The widow 


trying to force him threugh the usual classical } ’ sighed and shook her '...d, and betook herself, 


course. He had an aptitude for trading; and if ; Slike too many parents, to studying some doc- 
he had but a year or two given him in which ? ‘ trinal theology instead of the nature of her boy; : 
to sow his wild oats, and a firm, unseen hand and Halleck grinned coarsely, and reminded me 
over him in the sowing, would at last be a; that nobody’s children were so well raised as 
thorough comfort and help to her. ‘those who never had them; so I said no more. 
This is not the way exactly, however, to talk {I tried the boy; he was approachable by a few 
to a woman; so beyond a few careless hints I did ; words of common sense, I found; and there was 
not attempt it. Ben Pickett’s father had been 3 not wanting a rough sense in what he said—his 
my college chum; for this reason, therefore, I ; face hot, the veins swollen in his forehead. 
kept an attentive eye on the affairs of his widow. “I know, Mr. Page; but I’m not going to the 
Besides, I liked her individually. The estate ; devil, as you think. I respect my self, mother— 
was large, but so hampered with debts and mort- ; iw ell,” wiping his forehead and choking, ‘‘no 
gages that, until Ben’s majority, it yielded the ;man ever had a better mother; but she don’t 
barest support for the two. What it would be ; understand me—that’s what is wrong. As for 
worth then was difficult to conjecture—much of ; that Halleck, he’s an ignorant, canting scoun- 
it consisting of tracts in Iowa, and what is now ;drel. You needn’t shake your head—I know 
Kansas, bought by the old man on speculation, } him. At any rate, he’ll not force me into being 
and whose ‘ultimate value depended, of course, } what I’m not fit for—I belong to myself.” 
on the tide of emigration. $ That was all I could get from him; but I saw 
The widow’s house was in Fauquier county, ; his sullen determination was reaching its height. 
but a few miles distant from my own—a small} One thing only restrained him in his out- 
brick dwelling, compassed by a few acres, the breaks of passion, this was the —— of a 
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young girl, an orphan cousin, whom his mother } rousing the mother with every word more hotly 
had taken years before to rear and educate. I; against himself. The little meek woman hag 
fancied that, perhaps, the boy-and-girl-liking ; more life in her than I had ever given he 
which the two youngsters had, naturally, for } credit for, though it took this shock to waken jt 
each other, would tame Ben down; but I reck- “That is enough, sir,” holding her hand ty 
oned too far on it. Jane was a quiet, fair-haired, {her head, and motioning Halleck to be silent, 
submissive little thing; I used to see her sewing ; «I doubt if the boy be altogether to blame. Gog 
sometimes in Mrs. Moore’s room, dressed in } knows! I’ve thought, sometimes, we were taking 
brown, but knew little more of her. I do not } the part of the Almighty and trying to unmak 
much affect women who are submissive, and 3 him.” 


dress in brown. She was but litile more than 
a child, then. 
I saw Halleck’s daughter there once or twice, 


and retained a more distinct remembrance of 


her than of the other. She was a lank, bony 
child, some twelve years old, with sallow skin, 
and an Indian cast of countenance; the Dahco- 
tah eye, too, oddly enough, black, shining. Yet 
even then there was a kind of gaudy beauty 
about her—even the ugliness was defiant, and 
attracted closer examination. She came on a 


visit to the Moores, and was another cause of 


irritation to Ben. 

‘““What does he send that prying child of his 
here for?” he broke out to me in a fresh heat. 
**She’s as hypocritical as her father—and he’s 
the blackest scoundrel in Fauquier. You'll find 
that out, I'll wager.” However, I think Ben 
Pickett judged that man harshly. I believe him 
to have been honest. 


Matters went on from bad to worse, until, as 
might have been expected, Ben was missing one 
morning, and never returned, taking with him 
only his own, horse, and a few dollars. 
about the time when Texas was the Eldorado for 
all runaways from the upper States; so we traced 


$ face. 
I must pass briefly over this part of my story. ; 


Halleck started to his feet in a rage. 
‘“‘Not another word,” she cried, bursting inty 


tears. ‘‘He’s my boy—it’s I that suffer the logs, 
Oh! Ben, Ben! To think that I brought you ty 
§ this.” 


Her niece, little Jenny, met me in the hall ag 
I went out. She did not look submissive noy, 
her cheeks were burning scarlet, and her eyes 
angry and flashing. ‘If she had talked in that 
way yesterday he need not have gone.” 

“So you knew of his going, eh?” lifting up 
her head by the chin. 

“Yes,-Mr. Page, I did. We couldn’t bear 
everything. I would not have him submit to—” 

“So Ben’s gone to seek his fortune, like. the 
prince in the fairy-tale, and is coming back in 
$a coach-and-four to carry away his bride—hey, 
‘ Jenny?” 

I had made a sharp guess—the color left her 
“TI don’t know,” she said, frightened and 
trembling, and: ran up the stairs, leaving me 


PAA 





; laughing at the child’s face. 


But Ben’s going was tragedy enough. He 
never returned, nor even wrote a line to comfort 


It was ; his mother with the knowledge that he was yet 


alive. 
As years passed, I believe his loss grew heavier 


Ben to New Orleans, and concluded he had gone ; for her to bear, more vivid. She was so utterly 


on with the others—scape-graces from justice or 
fortune. ; 

Pine brought me the news at breakfast. ‘Dat 
Halleck done worrit young mars’ off ’t last. 
Him’ll come right side up, dat’s sure.” For 


Ben was a favorite with all the servants in the 


county, who counted him as a gentleman of the 
pure blood, though he had nothing but kind 
words to give them. Halleck, on the contrary, 
was an interloper, a new-comer, who was making 
his money, as they were quick-witted enough to 
see, off of the careless negligence of the old 


$ 














alone, this woman, with not even pleasant re- 
membrances to keep her company. Her mar- 
ried life had not been a happy one. Ben’s birth 
and youth had been the one bright day of her 
whole history; and now he had blotted that out, 
made it the hardest and cruelest to go back to; 
for she did not, as years went on, pardon her- 
self, but grew more savage in her remorse and 
anger at her own blindness in being guided by 
Halleck. The girl, Jenny, was the only comfort 
she had. She did not marry when she reached 
womanhood. I do not know, indeed, if she ever 


county families. The house-servants had little ; had a lover, though she was a delicate, attrac- 
to employ their minds outside of family gossip, ; tive woman, with a mild, appealing face, like 
and very little could be kept from them of that. { one who had suffered a good deal of pain. She 

I had my horse saddied, and rode over to the ; had a chronic weakness of one hip, which gave 
widow’s. It was a dull, rainy morning; Hal- her this look—it made her slightly lame also. 
leck was there before me, blaming the boy vio- : T used to ride over there often on Sunday after- 


lently; and, as might have been expected, { noons and take tea with them; and always came 
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away with as rested, cheerful a feeling as if I; had grown until it amounted to about forty 


had been to church. The little shady farm was } thousand dollars, invested in the west. I held 
go quiet and homelike; the old maples in front; ? it in trust for her. 
the mossy well; the roses; the very chickens ‘It’s not a large fortune, as times go,” I said 
strutting about, had such an air of thorough $to her oneday. ‘But your tastes are simple; 
content, as if they were fitted into their proper Sand when you marry, it will be sure to keep 
niche in the world, and meant to stay there. { you out of the danger of wearing little cares— 
Then Jenny made a comfortable picture herself, ’ corroding, not strengthening, I think.” 
to carry away with one, in her dress of soft, “T never have thought of marrying,” she said, 
delicate colors, (she had doffed the browns.) } gravely. 
Did I say she was pretty? I don’t know if she She was not yet of age. As soon as her ma- 
was—I never thought of that when I was with 3 jority was reached, she intended to put divers 
her. She had brown hair, I remember, and 3 little plans into operation, and used to make me 
dark-blue eyes, and a white arm. But you only {her confidant. Her aunt was to be enticed off 
felt comforted when you were with her, and { ona visit, and the house altered and refurnished, 
quite forgot any rasping worry you might have, ; so as to surprise her on her return; some ad- 
and went away refreshed as by a cool, invigo- i joining acres purchased, ‘“‘to give her employ- 
rating bath, not thinking of the girlagain. I ; ment in laying them out. She will have real 
suppose she had this effect because she was so § ; pleasure i in that;” and so on, every plan having 
sincere and earnest a person, very simple in her ; for its end some comfort to the widow—never a 
manner, and with little thought of herself. ’ thought of herself. She brought me one day 
The widow was the only point in that home- 3 one or two daguerreotypes and crayon sketches 
stead shifting or changeable. She was nervous, ; of Ben, from which she wished an oil-painting 
moody. Sometimes, at the tea-table, her thin é executed—for his mother desired me to send 
hands would begin to shake, and her long, pale {them to Inman, whom we thought our best 
face be turned constantly to the door, as if ex- 3 portrait-artist then. She put on mourning, as 
pecting some one to enter. Jenny would break ; his mother did, for Ben; but, if her loss lay 
in with her low, cheery voice, and never failed ; deeper than the widow’s, she made no sign. 
to soothe and turn the current of her thought. I began to know Jenny pretty thoroughly 
She never gave Ben up; and, I suppose, seeing $ now, being her trustee, as I said, and studied 
me made the remembrance of him more real. I {her curiously, wondering if the content was 
used to think the girl looked pale and sick after 3real. She had more sound good sense, and im- 
these times; but she never complained of being ; petuous warmth of feeling than I had given her 
lonely, or anything else. Of course, though, ‘ eredit for possessing, and at the same time a 
being a woman, she had a woman’s natural { hearty love of fun and a laugh; but that had 
needs and pain. been choked down by her forced life of still 
Halleck died one or two years after Ben’s endurance. Perhaps the same reason would 
departure, and I was appointed administrator. $ account for a certain reticence about the girl— 
His daughter, Laura, went south somewhere to } beyond a given point you could not go; some- 
teach. thing in her eyes said, “No further!” Was 
We heard of poor Ben at last. When the $ there any want or loss in her life that she must 
battle of Vera Cruz was fought, Lieut. Benjamin $ conceal? 
Pickett Moore was reported as severely wounded. However, my idle speculations about the 
However, this might not be our Ben. I kept the {matter were suddenly set aside by somewhat 
paper from the widow, only confiding my fears ; weightier affairs. 
tothe girl. ‘‘He was among the foremost. 5} Some ten months after the report of Ben’s 
think it was Ben,” she said. The next week’s {death reached us, I received a summons, one 
news confirmed her opinion. Where was a short ‘ ; stormy evening, from Mrs. Moore to come to the 
paragraph, stating that he was dead; was a: farm immediately, “on business of importance,” 
gallant officer, etc., from Galveston, Seeveely of § ‘the note stated. I confess I did not go with any 
Fauquier County, Va.; and so that was the end : alacrity. I had just settled myself for an even- 
of his short story. ‘ ing’s snug enjoyment, with Storrs, an old chum 
The estate, in default of other heirs, came : : of mine—segars, and dressing-gowns, and news- 
now to Jenny; Mrs. Moore, as I said, having $ ; papers ready, and whiffs from the dining-room 
but an annuity in it. By careful nursing, and, ‘of an oyster-supper in preparation. I found 
I must acknowledge, some sharp practice on my } ‘ the widow alone in the little parlor. She was 


part with other claimants in Iowa, the property g knitting—it had become a chronic habit with 
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her, knitting—and looked even thinner, more; It was a bitter silence that followed. 
dried-up and bent, than usual, her widow’s- “I'd like to see the boy,” she began again, 


cap limper, her dress a rustier black. As she } with a sigh, as if dismissing some thought that 
stooped over the everlasting click, click of ~ stung deeply. ‘I'll do as well by it as I dig 
needles, I fancied the poor little soul had cried} for my own—though he did forget. Do you 
all the sap and juices out of her body; her meek } mind Laury, Mr. Page ?”* 


blue eyes were quite leaden to-night, and the “Yes.” 
skin of her small face red and rasped with tears. “J did not think our Ben liked Laury much,” 
My discomfort was nothing to this. meditatively. “But youngsters change theip 


“What is it, Mrs. Moore?” I said, as heartily ;minds. There was Jenny—Ben was promised 
as I could, drawing up to the fire, and alt to Jenny when he went away, Mr. Page, did 
buttoning my spatterdashes. ; you know? Said he’d nevtr come back unti] 

She knitted harder, making grimaces to keep ; he was able to marry her.” 
back the tears. “I oughtn’t to say that it’s} “Pooh!” I said, impatiently. ‘The boy was 
worse than all before, but it seems so—it seems } sixteen years old. Nobody but school-children 
so to me, Mr. Page. Oh! Ben, Ben! it was} talk of love at that age.” 
enough to lose him! but to think he would have} — « Well, I know,” submissively. ‘But Ben did 
forgotten ” mother like this! And Jenny, despise Halleck so. It seems so queer about 
that he ; } Laury.” So the old lady meandered on, while 





“What is it?” patiently, after she had sobbed } J beat the bars of the grate with the poker, and | 


and then sniffied herself back to silence. whistled, trying to keep down my impatience, 
Without speaking, she drew out a letter from ; She seemed to have forgotten, or never to have 
her pocket, and gave it to me. When I had} } perceived, that Jenny would again be left penni- 
cleaned my spectacles, and got them on, I saw } less; and that the property I had been coddling 
that the letter was post-marked, New Orleans, > these many. years was to be swept out of my 
and that the paper and envelope was broadly } hands by this daughter of Halleck’s, and her 
bordered with black, the writing, a lady’s—} brat; for I could not, somehow, identify Ben 
delicate, characterless. } with the business at all. I did not interrupt the 
The letter, to be brief, purported to be from } old lady, only read the letter over again and 
the widow of Benjamin Pickett Moore—formerly } } again, with a growing irritated sense of defeat, 
Laura Halleck, the daughter of his guardian. } I had nursed this estate so carefully; and now— 
She stated that she had been teaching at Gal-}I never did like Halleck. There was poor 
veston, where Ben had met and married her, } Jenny Well, you all know how it feels to 
some eighteen months before his death; that} be thoroughly baffled, and have nobody to abuse 
she had one child—a boy; that she puepeend, if $ for it. 
the plan met with Mrs. Moore’s approbation, to} “What do you think, Mr. Page?” said the 
return to Virginia, bringing the child to visit } widow, at last, wondering at my silence. 
his grandmother, and bringing also the body of} “I think nothing about it, madam,” rising 
her husband. “It was his last request,” she} abruptly. ‘I don’t know why you sent for me, 
said, ‘that, should he fall in battle, his bones} in fact. Ben had a right to marry whom he 
should be gathered to his fathers.” pleased, I suppose; and we can’t blame the 
“Very considerate in Ben,” J. growled, in-} woman for coming to see what her speculation 
wardly. ‘It’s a pity he did not use his bones? ; is worth. Where’s Jenny?” 
to come home on before he made such an infernal} ‘She’s putting up curtains in the library; I 
fool of himself.”” However, I said nothing. ? don’t know what she’s fussing at it to-night 
It was a very pretty letter—very pretty. Mrs. for,” querulously. ‘Peggy or Lize could have 
Benjamin Pickett Moore was a woman evidently } done it. But Laury’ll be here most as soon as 
of considerable range of feeling; or, certainly, } her letter—did you notice? On Wednesday, 
of aptitude of expression for it. : likely; Jenny’s getting ready. I wonder how 
‘“Humph!” I said, laying it down. ; Laury’ll be to live with?” letting her knitting 
‘‘She’s very true to our Ben, Mr. Page,” said 5 fall on her knee. ‘It used to most split my 
his mother, ‘and his boy. Well,” after a pause, ; head to hear Ben and her squabbling, day in 
“I do want to see Ben’s boy, God bless him! >and out. And now, Mr. Page, I cannot under- 
But it was a dreadful shock. To think Ben? stand it.” 





would have done it, and never said a word; I put the poker in its‘place, and turned off to 
to the mother that nursed him about it—it’s that } find Jenny, when the widow stopped me. «She 
that hurts.” $ } sent a likeness of the boy—Ben, she calls him.” 
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I opened the case; the child was apparently 
shout a year old, taken while twisting in the 
arms of his nurse—a fat, uncouth infant, but 
yith Ben Pickett’s square cut of jaw and steady 


eyes unmistakably marked. “Very like his 
father,” I said. ‘‘A remarkable resemblance for 
go young a child.” 

«Jenny says not. She thinks it’s a sly face; 
I made her tell me what she thought. She’s 
hardly spoke a word since the letter came.” 

I found Jenny mounted on a step-ladder, 
driving tacks and tying strings. She was not 
fond of work of any sort, but I thought I undgr- 
stood this; she was trying to escape from the 
unceasing drip, drip of the widow’s talk, and 





maybe from something in herself. She came 
down when I ‘called her, however, and stood 
quite silent, the litthe hammer in her hand. 

«‘What do you think of this, Jenny?” 

«T?” in a made, artificial tone. ‘‘What should 
I think, Mr. Page? It was*natural Ben should 
marry.” 

“What has that to do with it, child? Don’t 
you see? This boy is his life-heir. Upon my 
soul, I believe you never thought of that.” 

“No, I did not,” flashing into a sudden heat. 
“Do you think I care for that? As if money 
was what I had lost!” dropping the hammer, 
and pulling at her collar to loosen it. 


“Why, what have you lost?” Then, biting my 
} Ben’s body back with them; and there had been 
a funeral, which the whole county had attended; 
’ how the Fauquier Guards and the Morgan Ran- 


lips, I turned suddenly away, remembering how 
solitary and uncared-for her life had been, with- 
out friends or lovers, like those of other women; 


¢ and—— 





Tell aunt Peggy to bring you a hot foot-bath, 
and a soothing-powder, that’s a good girl.” 

She laughed. ‘I will, presently.” 

“This news has excited you a little, you see, 
” 

“Oh, no!” hurriedly. ‘It’s all right. I often 
wondered if Ben had married. Only Laura 
It’s all right,” shutting her mouth firmly, and 
going back to her work. 

“1 never knew anything more all wrong,” I 
thought, as I jogged back home; and the more 
I thought of it, the more dissatisfied and angry 
I grew at the whole matter. I was not at all 
sorry when a summons to Warren county called 
me off the next day, and detained me for a week 





or two. It was selfish, perhaps; but what good 


could I have done if I had been there? The 
first roughnesses and stings of the meeting 
would be smoothed over before I returned. I 
was growing old, saving myself from all worry 
and disquiet, as far as was possible. 





CHAPTER II. 
I neacueDd home at night, and before morning 


; had heard, from two or three sources, the all- 


‘be agened piece of gossip which, for the past 


‘ four days, had kept the neighborhood in a fer- 
¢ment; how that ‘Ben Pickett had left a wife 


and child, and they had returned, bringing 


and that, perhaps, she had been nursing this ’ gers had gone in force, burying him with mili- 


one story of long ago all this time, none other t 


ary honors; and Mrs. Wadman’s coach had 





having come to take its place. I saw her grow- overturned, but nobody was hurt; only her sor- 
ing pale, but took no notice. She was not of the ; rel mare, Pole—didn’t I remember?—had its 
fainting sort, her pride would conquer any weak- {Jeg broken; and that Mrs. Ben Pickett turned 
ness of that kind, I knew. “I'll go home,” I 3 out to be Laury Halleck; and wouldn’t the whole 
said, carelessly, ‘I can be of no use to-night. { of the western lands go to that boy—and how 
When do you expect her?” ¢ much were they worth?” Storrs first, and after- 
“Ben’s wife?” She said that with a voice as { ward Pine, in a more modest fashion. 
steady as mine, but with the most goaded eyes “They are at the widow’s, then—Mrs. Ben 
I ever saw ina human head. “On weenie, and the boy?” I demanded of the latter, as he 
Ithink. I’m making ready for her.” ; ; finished his harangue, and the strapping of my 
“Day after to-morrow? Well, I'll be over, § ‘ ragors at the same time. 
then, and attend to business. She'll be quick } “Jes so, Marster John. 
enough to bring that on the carpet, I’ll warrant. ; boy, and he says he’s reglar chip off the old 
Good-by.” ; ‘block. Dunno. Haven't bin over yet myself. 
I was turning away, but I could not go with- | ; Goin’ to take Miss Jenny a bunch of hot-house 
out a kind word to the poor lame thing! If she { S flow ers dis evenin’. With your permission?” 
had been fool enough to go on caring for this : recollecting himself with a lofty bow. 
fellow all hér life, it was no more than might} ‘Certainly, Pine. Take flowers to Miss Jenny 
be expected from a woman, and she deserved {whenever you please; and tell Mrs. Moore I 
pity as much as if it-were a real loss she had ; shall have the pleasure of calling to-morrow.” 
suffered. ‘I say, Jenny, you had better go to } I could not in decency defer going any longer. 
bed. Put up that trumpery. You're worn-out.} “Well, Pine,” I said, as he brought me the 
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bed-room candle that night, “was Miss Jenny 
well?” 


‘“‘No, sir; poorly. Was nussin’ dat big boy, | 


however, sittin’ on de steps. She looks as if 
dat misery in her back was gittin’ wuss. See 
Miss Laury, Mars’ John.” 

‘‘Very well, Pine.” I was in no humor for 
gossip; but something was on the old man’s 
mind, and I knew it was sure to come off, so I 
might as well submit. 

«She's ‘black an’ comely,’ as de Holy Book 
says. Yallow as our mulatto Susy, Mars’ John, 
’n sharp as dedebbil. Um ” He placed my 
slippers, raked down the fire, beginning to speak 
once or twice, and choking it down. At last: 
“Well, de boy is like Mars’ Ben, um can’t deny 
dat. ’S got de Moore mark, too, trust Pine for 
seein’ to dat. But, Mars’ John,” facing me 
suddenly, ‘“‘why didn’t they open dat coffin? 
What for dey hustle him off for, widout givin’ 
his frens a chance for to identify dat it was 
Mars’ Ben Pickett. I’d hev known him. Dat 
was Miss Laury’s doin’.” 

«‘Pshaw, Pine! The coffin was’soldered—me- 
tallic. He has been dead for months.” 

‘“‘Oh!” with a crest-fallen look. ‘Well, how'd 
we to know if dat was Mars’ Ben dar? Nuffin’ 





d’pendin’ on it. J tink of dese tings. Ye see, 
Mars’ John, I know’d dem chillen when dey 
wus chillen, and a deeper one dan Miss Laury I 
never know’d; she used to come it over Mars’ 
Ben awful. I know’d ’em all well—used to 
come ter fish in our creek all der three of ’em.” 

“Very well, Pine; I’m sleepy now.” 

But, somehow, as I rode over the next morn- 
ing to the Moore farm, Pine’s absurd suspicions 
would haunt me; and though I laughed at them, 
I determined to satisfy myself and the law 
thoroughly before surrendering the property. 

It was a sunny, warm morning in August. I 
met old Jim, his saw over his shoulder, coming 
down from the wood-yard; gave him my horse, 
and walked toward the parlor, where I knew I 
should, most probably, find the ladies. Jenny, 
in her quiet mourning dress, was in the poxch. 
I had noticed, by-the-way, her mourning for 


but Miss Laury’s word for’t, ’n de Moore = 
p) 


nannonncenensoal 
Moore was knitting; and a younger lady, also 


in black, was seated at her feet in a childliky 
; fashion, with needles in her hand, apparently 
} learning the stitch. I recognized Laura Halleck 
at once as she looked up. Very sallow, with jet 
black hair and eyes, and singularly delicate 
; hands and feet! She held out her hand, with g 
$ gentle smile, as I approached her. 

“T did not think you would remember me, 
Mr. Page,” she said; and then bent over he 
knitting again. 

“Tm so glad you see the likeness to Ben,” 
said the old lady, taking the child in her arm 
as Jenny brought it in. “It’s a great comfort 
to me. I think I will love it very much som 
day.” 
3 “Some day?” I glanced, as I spoke, at Mr 
} Ben; but she had not heard, apparently—go 
would not be hurt. I could see no trace of the 
old sinister, designing look in her face. It was 
only very sad and quiet. She seemed, too, in 
different as to whether the likeness to the childs 
father was apparent or not, which was not busi- 
ness-like, certainly, when so much depended a 
it. 

“Yes, very like Benny when he was this age,” 
said the old widow, holding the child’s hand tp 
her withered lips. ‘And here’s the Moore mark, 
Mr. Page,” with a pleased smile. 

‘What is that ?” 

“Don’t you know? A sixth finger on the lef 
hand. Every one of my husband’s family have 
it. ‘A small protuberance outside of the little 
finger; of course, it is always clipped off imme 
diately, but it leaves a scar. Here’s the scar, 
you see—very deep, too.” 

‘‘My baby was several weeks old when it was 
removed, is the reason,” said Mrs. Laura, look- 
ing up for a moment. 

“Jenny can’t see the likeness to Ben at all,” 
pursued the old lady. ‘I wish she could.” 

“I wish she could,” said Mrs. Laura, looking 
up affectionately in Jenny’s face. ‘You were 
so fond of Ben—just like a sister.” 

“A sister!” said Jenny, mechanically. She 
took the baby again, and went out. 

I noticed, then, and always afterward, how 














Ben had been as near to a widow’s as possible— 


it was not altered now. She had a big, soggy- } 
faced baby in her lap, which she was trying } 
anxiously to please. She looked worn and hag-; of Mrs. Laura. 


gard. 


“So, this is the boy, eh?” I said, chucking it } indeed, any thought beyond sitting by the old 


under the chin. ‘Very like its father.” 


“I cannot see that,” with an eager scrutiny. } perhaps, but certainly not selfish. 


**T do wish I could see that.” 


I glanced in through the open door; Mrs. } by her concerning the business part of the affair. 


she clung to the child, and avoided the mother— 
and thought it, too, an unreasonable prejudice; 
for I soon became quite prepossessed in favor 
She seemed to be a mild, inof- 
fensive thing, with no care for her rights; or, 


lady and gently ministering to her—a little lazy, 


Weeks passed without a question being uttered 





_———— 
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a ail mit eal call aid had } uit i him, a boy of six- 

i f d} altered but little since I saw i y 
tlle rained sive aeeae “eb ian And yet it pained me, someway, to look 
gp echoes Sieg ot delicatel ap-$ at it. What alteration there had been was for 

oe Geawren ae Shenae that sortifeates of} the worse. The animal nature of the man had 

d the matter, hin > n tcer 
a0 i isi stab- ¢ grown coarser; the finer soul of the face 
a the child re yr php San aids out of sight. I looked silently at the down- 
lish the child’s claim, she 4 é . dened eye; it was the boy’s 

i i c - hanging lip, the deadened eye; it w 
eet con, samaiae io they had hen aaannsien what could have brought 
Diese ea aaa: hime to this? Jenny was sitting near me at the 
been preserved by a woman. re mesh 

i i - table. As I looked up her eye met m 
Lapse hcabagghns oe apr te ¥ se that is Ben, I know now why he married 
ager apse = Set: Clits alee ; Laura Halleck,” I heard her say. The words 
at 
‘ ee aa aap 8 th we baptism; letters came from her irrepressibly in a bitter whisper; 
ie ni ie 1 "while in the fen in which ; then she went on with her work; and that was 
ccd hanrenne i i irl made during the 
frequent reference was made to ni ores gerd ne deen athped app 
g a 1 , 

egos did ry et gc doy Poor 7 I had been a little surprised (so much was I 
a sak wees a in adin these let- } impressed by the affectionate sweetness of Mrs. 
ee ee ae a > Laura’s manner) that she should have retained 
henge sed aiid estbiad of this} possession of the farm-house as part of her 
to think of the boy as the dead hu s ‘ : chavs Poa sh 

i ad’ dower. She did so, however; but w z 
sdgene i pr 5g euariaence how deep the attachment of the old lady was to 
Laury Halleck of long ago. : —_ tse taper 

; she had said, with a frank smile, 
Of course, I knew my duty, and no preference } the place, ve a “tm Senidem ain 
for Jenny would deter me from it. The papers are — -4 , Mr. 
P ther’s. 
Atay eg : i ue baron “mn ~ about a month that seemed to be literally 
guardians chosen for the boy— nis as ; eee 
Ihardly > the fact. It was a cu y 

one, and Crawford another. I declined, “* cme 

, i i yas taken } fion she appeared to feel for every o 

know why. Mrs. Moore’s annuity was , “st in gere 
: yidow en-? Ben had cherished the slightest regard. 
cleanly out at once; and the young wi i rec st 
i i i i : f that time the first installment o 
tered into possession of’ her third, beside we soca as snares Medians 
a ae aa bea iamacaieas ing of that day, as nearly as I can recollect, 
care of the child. uring the who - A en cip aire scare on. 
i remai rfectly passive and acquies- ; Mrs. Laura begun untying g 
ing, she remain ~] perfectly p ; mon retreat 
eent in whatevee we proposed; so, naturally, ; mask, which it was no long 
i - wear. 
Crawford and I felt called upon to oaleen to Me sin: dth tedieaie uamseaiastoaaien 
ae ak cane with a nervous haste that threatened detriment 
her. " “ 
i i toe. ‘It’s Laury,” she blurted out, 
pete plage ne onc a pa outspoken chien. **She’s had 
nd often used to draw her on to talk of Ben. 
i i i th architects, and carpenters 
He had traded in wool in Texas, she ee yee rp cheap = pean _ perce ” 
the war commenced. She had met him in Gal- 3 an Ww ‘= he 
i i ings,” w her perspiring forehead. 
veston, and had married him there. There was _ — htm - — — eae ae 
no outbreak of sorrow when she spoke of him; ? a — we tte oe 
that made me trust more in the sincerity of her ay alter as Scnseiiniestesdineneectiieaniie 
grief. She seemed to be controlling herself. I ys ba Se ee 
noticed that Jenny invariably left we room me 7 ptt ee th 
i 3 ; -$ becom " 
when she begun speaking of her husband; gra oe precept 
y h d to notice or pet the boy, } that is, if you sti P 
ae oa thought, 1} me. I really,” turning to me with a sweet 
aren a es i Tel ‘ anita “must hove the house thoroughly reno- 
fancied, was continually on the poor girl’s lips. » “must pes iy 
One day, I remember, after the matter had vated ; it is in suc m cceuntaia aaa 
been finally adjudged by the commissioners, is life — ne = 4 
Mrs. Laura came down stairs with a locket, } and ie ei riven ot esauibibiees 
which she silently placed in my hand. ‘Mother ; The o “ . y> pone wd rsaget toa 
and Jenny saw it last night,” she said, after a} tacles pus e — ' : ee 
pause. “It was taken a month before his death.” } «If I remain W ith you, Laury? 
It was a good likeness of poor Ben. He had} stand.” 
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The woman blushed; but she had a point to} for the first time since her return; but this was 
make, and was resolved to reach it. ‘You un- the first time I had seen the true woman. There 
derstand, mother—Mr. Page will explain to} was the old repulsive beauty about her, now that 
you—that we are both, happily, independent, } her face was permitted to show her soul—the 
each of the other. This house, which is mine,” }; black eyes lit, and the thin lips scarlet. She 
with a slight emphasis, ‘‘is distasteful to me in} was going to brave me—I saw that at once; 
its present condition, and, perhaps, might be} there was to be no sham work between us. 
just as unpleasant to you when it is renewed. I; ‘I understand, from the tenor of your re. 
did not know if then, you would prefer to re-} marks,” I said, “that it is your intention tg 
main with me, as I said, my words were not} remove Mrs. Moore and her niece from this 
olear.” } house?” 

“Laury? This house—where Ben wasborn?”} ‘Yes, Mr. Page,” with a smile. “To be 
She put her hands to her head in a dazed sort of } honest, it is the best plan for us all. The sort 
way, “Why child, it’s my house. I’ll be carried } of life I shall lead would be repugnant to their 
out of it to the grave. Why, I came home here } habits. Iam young, you know; just beginning 
on my wedding-day, years before you were born. } life, in fact. I thought it better to be plain about 
No, no, Laury! we’ll have no changes here. It'll} it. I do wish them to go, and soon. I am sorry 
last out my time, and Jenny’s.” if my determination has given you offence, Mr, 

“Don’t distress yourself, mother,” with a half- ; Page.” 
scared, furtive glance at me, “it will not dis- ; I'm afraid my old hands were a little unsteady 
turb you a great deal. And if it should,” set-; just then, buttoning my coat. ‘No offence, 
ting her face hardly, ‘you would find boarding }madam. No one wonders at any creature for 
a far pleasanter mode of life, after a month’s } sustaining its true character. I only regret you 
trial. A first shock over, you know, like a cold ; did not assume yours sooner. I will take steps 
bath. But as long as you prefer remaining with ? for the removal of Mrs. Moore and her niece.” 
me, you are heartily welcoome—you must always; ‘‘Tut, tut! You areso hasty, Mr. Page. Quite 
remember that. As for Jenny ad $ a Hotspur in old age. Why you would make us 

‘«‘What of Jenny?” sharply. ‘“She’s my child! ; the county-talk, if you were to be so precipitate, 
better and truer to me than the child I nursed ; I assure you I 4 
at my bosom was. You'll turn her adrift on the | “And if you wish to consult me further in our 
world, will you?” shrilly. business relations,” I burst out, “you will find 








The face of Mrs. Laura grew harder as it re- ; me at my office. It will be impossible for me 
turned the old woman’s look. again to come under this roof.” | 
«Then I go with her.” Her voice had risen | And so ended my last interview with Mrs 
to a pitiful cry. Ben. I heard her laugh as I went down the 
But Mrs. Laura was calm as before, a little } porch-steps; but I think it was done to irritate 
pale, perhaps; but it was evident this was aj me, in which she certainly succeeded. 
disagreeable business, which she thought it} 
better to have done with at once. 
“TI don’t know, mother,” she said; “Jenny is } CHAPTER III. 
certainly not the most congenial companion for } I map hardly grown cool, or ashamed of my 
me. She has taken no pains to become so. I} heat, the next day, when Pine, coming mys 
have noticed her behavior sharply since I came. } teriously into the inner office, announced Miss 
Zt will have to alter greatly before I consent } Jenny. 
| 
3 
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to her becoming a permanent inmate of my “Well, child?” I said; ‘you have notice to 
house.” quit—is that what you have come to tell me? 
The widow held her hands tightly to her; To think old John Page should have been so 
head again. It was a strange motion, and} taken in by that woman!” 
frightened me. Jenny seated herself quietly, and put aside 
“You had better retire, madam,” I urged. } her veil. The last few months had told on her 
“Give yourself time before you speak of this } sorely; her face was thinner than I had ever 
matter farther. It has been broken suddenly to} seen it, but her blue eyes were more luminous. 
you.” “It’s the old Moore pluck coming out in her 
By degrees I induced her to leave the room, ; at last,” I said to myself; and, upon my soul, 
and then returned. Mrs. Laura had risen, and it’s a better beautifier than resignation. ‘You 
was waiting for me. ; look as if you had taken heart 0’ grace, Jenny,” 
Oddly enough, I looked at her then critically, } I said, ‘and were going to give battle, eh?” 
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‘Something like it,” with a faint smile. 

I shut the door. 
there’s nothing to be done, Jenny.” 

«<I mean to contest the boy’s claim, Mr. Page.” 

“Eh? How?” 

“It’s not for the money,” her color rising. 
“God knows it is not for that! But she has 
gone a step too far; for Ben’s mother’s sake, it 
is right I should take this stand.” 

‘«<But, Jenny, I don’t understand. Ben’s child 
is the rightful heir.” 

“JT will enter suit on the ground that this is 
not his child, and that Laura Halleck never was 
his wife. , I doubted it from the first.” 

That was because she didnot wish it true, I 
thought. So I said, ‘“‘Child, child! there’s no 
hope; her papers are conclusive.” 

“Not to me. There may have been another 
Ben Pickett Moore; 
been a forgery. The letters she shows as his, 


are apt imitations of his writing; but they are } 
In style, conception, expression, they 3 


not his. 
are utterly foreign to Ben’s habit of thought.” 
‘He might have altered in these many years, 


” 


I said. ‘‘And the likeness of the child to its } 
father—pooh! Jenny, this fancy is untenable. 
Give it up.” 


“*T will not give it up. 
me, some one will,” she said, firmly. 
noticed a thousand discrepancies of statement 
and errors that escaped you. 
stance. 
other day, with a locket which he had dragged, 


If you refuse to help : 
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that certificate may have } 
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duced in the quiet county neighborhood—it was 


“Well, I am ready. But} like thunder coming in aclear sky. The tea- 


tables, the negro-quarters, at last the news- 
papers, took it up, argued it hotly, always ending 
by siding with the Moores. Halleck had been 
unpopular, and his mantle of cunning was easily 
transferred, by popular opinion, to Laury’s 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile, she and her child removed to the 
village inn until the suit should be decided, be- 
coming objects of public interest every time they 
put their faces over the threshold. Crawford, 
as guardian for the child, was forced, unwill- 
ingly, to aid in their defence; Fawcett, of Hen- 
rico, I think, was her other counsel. Crawford, 
afterward, told me that he never had met with 
a more astute, comprehensive mind than that of 
this woman, or one more remarkable for ra- 
pidity of con@ination. ‘I used to like to con- 
sult with her, simply to study her,” he said. «If 
she had been a man she would have been a most 
dangerous diplomat.” 

The time given was but short. However, in 
it we managed to procure testimony from the 
} military records of the death of Ben in an hos- 
pital, to which he was taken, after the battle 
of Vera Cruz—only to find that such evidence 
weighed heavily in the widow’s favor. In age 


“IT have} and’ personal appearance, the man known as 


Lieut. Ben Pickett Moore corresponded with our 


One trifle, for in-; Ben! He had enlisted in Galveston, the captain 
The boy crawled into my room, the} of his company stated; had been promoted far 
; bravery in the field; had frequently been heard 


by its chain, from his mother’s drawers; and in} to speak of his family in Virginia, and his wife 


taking it back to her I could not help seeing the } 


inscription, as the letters were gold, on blue 
enamel. It was ‘Philip Cromlin, to his wife 
Laura.’ ” 


and child in Galveston. One point only was 
against her. The nurse, who attended him in 
the hospital, (whose evidence was forwarded by 
a local magistrate,) stated that, in his last mo- 


This looked more to me like business than? ments, he refused to answer to the name of 


anything she had yet told me. So I drew my 
chair up closer, and began to question her in 
earnest. In a word, therefore, whether because 


I was logically convinced there was a chance of 


success, or whether I was blinded by my own 


Moore, calling himself by another, which she 
had forgotten. At the time, however, she had 
attributed this to the delirium which preceded 
his death. 

Storrs took part with me in preparing our 


wishes, I will not say; but I consented to insti-$ attack. We did not intimate to the old widow, 


tute proceedings, on Jenny’s behalf, for the re- 
covery of the estate. 

«<All we can do is to force her proof before a 
stricter tribunal,” I said. ‘‘But what if she is 
what she professes, and yet her proof fails—eh, 
Jenny?” 

“Tam not afraid of being unjust. 
married Laura Halleck.” 

So, after all, her chief reason for doubt was 


Ben never 


belief in Ben’s constancy! Oh! woman, woman! } the body at Mrs. Ben’s request. 
The case was ruled for the next court, a month § 
I need not say what excitement it pro- } 


ahead. 








or Jenny, how feeble it was; in fact, hardly 
acknowledged it to each other. ‘I am so posi- 
tive we are in the right,” said Storrs, ‘that I 
feel confident something will turn up. Some 
lucky hit may suggest itself at the last moment.” 

The lucky hit, however, was slow in present- 
ing itself. He came to me three days before the 
trial. 

“Crawford tells me they are going to exhume 
What do you 
think of that?” 

I made no reply. 
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“They wish us to be present. Simpson and 
Falls are to be there to identify it, if such a 
thing be possible; though that is absurd. It is 
almost a year since he died. Only the cutting 
off of that sixth finger could be Pe 

“The deuce take the sixth finger!” 

It may have been silly and sentimental in me; 
but the fact that the woman could propose the 
digging up of her dead husband, and assist, as 
she did, in the examination, mixed an unutter- 
able disgust with my dislike for her; and after 
that I threw myself into the prosecution of 
Jenny’s case, as I never had into any other. 

The next evening, Storrs and Crawford called 
for me, and we drove into the village to the 
house of Dr. Falls, where the examination was 
to be made. Simpson, an old friend of the 
Moore family, Fawcett, Mrs. Laura, and our- 
selves, were all who were pres@nt. I do not 
wish to recall that evening minutely; I have a 
vague sense of horror and disgust even now at 
its remembrance. One thing is distinct enough, 
however, and that is, that the young widow was 
the coolest and most self-possessed of the party ; 
at least, until the coffin was opened, when she 
shivered, and cried piteously. 

“God forgive me if I’m wrong,” she sobbed 
out. ‘It’s for my baby I’m doing it. He shall 
never be the outcast his father was.” There was 
no acting in this—it was real feeling, I saw. 

For the rest, I remember only that the lids 
were uncovered by the undertaker—the outer 
box being lead and air-tight. When the inside 
coffin was lifted out, the lights were held nearer, 
that we could cxamine the body through the 
plate-glass cover. I could not help but start 
nervously; for if Ben Moore had returned to 
life to plead the cause of his wife and child, he 
could not have appeared fess dead than now. 
Whether it was owing to the air-tight coffin, or 
to any other means of preservation, I do not 
know; but there was not the slightest sign.of 
decay in any part of the body; the eyes were 
closed as in a light sleep; the lips slightly 
parted; even a faint color on the cheeks. 

“T have no hesitation,” whispered Dr. Falls, 
“in identifying this as the body of Ben Moore. 
There is an alteration, certainly; but simply the 
change from boy to manhood.” 

Simpson nodded gravely. 

“The mark on the hand ?” I suggested. - 

“Tt is here,” said Crawford, stooping nearer. 

The hand was somewhat curiously placed, so 
as to exhibit the scar on the side. 

“That is a material point,” insisted Storrs. } 
‘‘Mere personal likeness is always doubtful 3 
proof, especially after ten years have elapsed. 
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The scar, left by severing a bone, would be 
peculiar; could be detected by the bone itself; 
in fact, I would prefer a closer examination by 
Dr. Falls.” 

“Certainly,” said Crawford, who was, I be- 
lieve, as unwilling to be convinced as we. ‘Un- 
screw, Jim.” 

There were but two or three screws in this 
finer coffin. The undertaker soon had them off, 
and beckoned to Crawford to assist him in lift- 
ing the heavy glass cover. As they did it, there 
was a sudden, smothered exclamation, a puff of 
wind, and a faint, gray vapor rising in the air; 
nothing in the coffin but a heap of dust and the 
skeleton. The admission of air had destroyed 
the hollow body. 

“All the better for examination,” said Falls, 
coolly, picking up one of the smaller bones, 
“The small finger, you see, Mr. Page; here is 
a fragment of the excrescence which they call 
a sixth finger; more like muscle than bone, eh?” 

“Yes. Very well, doctor. Ill go into the 
house, if you please; the air here is choking.” 

‘You'll be ready to-morrow with your affida- 
vits, gentlemen,” said Crawford, to the doctor 
and Simpson, when we were inthe house. “I’m 
sorry, Page,” he continued; “but I think this 
sixth finger finishes the business. That corpse 
was poor Ben, without a doubt. But I do wish 
his money had fallen into other hands. You'd 
better withdraw the suit before it goes into 
court. Will you?” 

“No,” said I, looking at Storrs. 

Storrs stuck his hands in his pocket thought- 
fully. ‘‘No, we won’t, Charley Crawford. Some- 
thing may turn up. Don’t you remember that 
Maynard case of identification? No, we'll fight 
it out.” 

I never prepared to fight out a case, however, 
with fainter hopes of success. The case was 
called for the second day of the term. It had 
been so advertised in the papers that a curious 
crowd had assembled from all the neighboring 
counties to be present. Storrs, also, had caused 
advertisements to be inserted in the leading 
New York, New Orleans, and Western papers, 
asking for information regarding Ben; but 
without any effect, other than shoals of letters 
concerning Jim, and John, and Reuben Moores, 
who had emigrated from Virginia, and who all 
were willing to hear of anything to their advan- 
tage. 

I called at the farm-house before nine o’clock, 
the hour for opening court. The old woman 
was pacing the floor, her needles clicking wildly. 
Jenny sat pale, but composed, by the fire. 
“Try and soothe her, Mr. Page,” she said; 
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«JI can do nothing. Mr. Storrs tells me there 
is no chance; but she shall never miss her home. 
[ll try and atone to her for all she loses.” 

I knew the girl would do it, if woman could. 
As for the old lady, there was no use in speak- 
ing to her; her excitement would wear itself out 
in time. ‘Let her alone,” I said, therefore. 
“Tl be back in the evening; the case may not 
come up before noon. I'll keep Pine as a run- 
ner to let you know how matters are going. He 
has Bess saddled purposely.” She thanked me, 
and I left them. 

It was a clear, cool day; from every group 
which I passed I heard the same queries and 
speculations—the Moore suit evidently was the 
sole point of interest for the time. 

It was not called until about one o’clock; the 
court-house was fairly jammed before that time, 
as if for a criminal trial. The oddity of this 
affair gave it a relish, almost as great as a mur- 
der, for the public. Well, it was fair sailing for 
Crawford and Fawcett. They had it all their 
own way. Storrs and I had so poor a show of 
opposing testimony to make, that I, for one, 
wished heartily we had taken Crawford’s advice 
and withdrawn. However, we remained quiet— 
so quiet that the impression spread among the 
people that we were holding back conclusive 
testimony to the last. Their programme was 
clear. Of Ben Pickett Moore no trace could be 
produced until he presented himself in the re- 
cruiting-office in New Orleans. From thence 
his story was patent enough; the marriage, the 
birth of the child, and, finally, the death of the 
father; these were all completely established. 
It now only remained to prove that this person 
was, in fact, the real Ben Pickett Moore. 

The letters, on which Mrs. Laura had laid so 
much, stress in family councils, were of no value 
in point of law. The writing and habit of 
thought, as Jenny had said, were totally foreign 
to Ben; there was no inherent evidence in them 
to prove them other than forgeries. The case 
rested, then, on the identification of the body 
by the surgeon and Simpson. I knew their 
affidavits to be conclusive on that point. 

The evidence, which I have thus so briefly 
summed up, took several hours in delivering, 
being retarded by Storrs’ quibbling proclivities. 
And now the day was growing late; the setting- 
sun threw a red light through the windows; 
far-off odors of supper came from the village. 

“How long will your side take?” said Squire 
Pool, who was beside me. 

“Not more than half an hour.” ° 

“Eh? Sosoon? I'll not go for home, then. 


They say you havea telling blow for the end?” } over his desk. 


“Do they?” 

Pine had been busy all the afternoon, I should 
say here, jogging from the court to the farm, 
carrying bits of paper on which I had scribbled 
anything I could think of to keep the poor old 
woman composed. At this moment, glancing 
out over the heads of the crowd, I saw him tying 
Bess to a post on the other side of the street, 
and making his way to me with a subdued air 
ofimportance. Everybody knew the gray-headed 
old negro, and joked with him as he went along; 
and, somehow, the impression having gone 
abroad, as I said, that we had some important 
witness to bring forward, every slight motion 
of ours was watched keenly by the crowd. 

‘‘What is it, Pine?” I whispered, as he came 
‘ behind me and motioned mysteriously. 

«Sure as you live, Mars’ John, they’re off!” 





“Who are off? What do you mean, boy?” 
‘*Miss Laury’s off—an’ the boy. Took a hack 
an hour ago; heard it at Simms’. Dunno 
where they driv. Simms don’t know. Took 
der trunk. It all up wid dem.” 
“They have gone to the farm-house, most 
? probably, to take possession,” I said; and I 
turned to Storrs to tell him that they had gone. 

*‘Dunno,” said Pine, with a downcast look. 
“Oh! by’m-by, Mars’ John, a gem’lem at the 
Warren Hotel, give me this for you an hour or so 
ago, and I dun forgot it clean;” and he handed 
me a scrap of paper. ‘Dar he is, by de door.” 

I glanced at the paper, then leaned over to 
Crawford. ‘Keep it up for a few minutes, 
Charley. I'll be ready for you then,” I said, 
and went out to attend to this other business. 

When I returned, Crawford was closing his 
evidence. There was a slight pause when he 
had finished—people waited—Storrs shuffled 
some papers, his red face growing redder. 
“Deuce take it!’ he muttered, ‘I never shall 
learn how to be beaten gracefully.” 

Squire Pool took snuff, and brushed it off of 
his mulberry-colored coat. ‘Well, Mr. Page, 
what’s coming next?” he said. 

‘‘We have one witness, whose testimony is all 
we care to produce,” I said, rising, and address- 
ing the court. “Crier, call Benjamin Pickett 
Moore!” 

I like these little dramatic effects in court— 
they always tell. I had calculated on the sort 
of shock my announcement would produce; and 
I knew that when Ben, a great, bronzed, sturdy 
fellow, in gray clothes, lounged up from the 
door into the witness-box, two-thirds of the 
people would be ready to identify him at once. 

“By George!” burst out Crawford, leaning 
“Ben, old fellow!” 
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Dr. Falls, Simpson, all the old neighbors,; Pine came up on Bess. ‘“D’ you want me to 
crowded up, put on their spectacles, “God; ride ahead, Mars’ John?” 
blessed their souls!” punched Ben in the ribs, “You may tell Miss Jenny she has lost; but 
and ended by shaking hands with him, and} not another word. So much for your stupidity 
laughing, almost as nervously as he was doing. } in not knowing Master Ben.” 

**T told you we would make a lucky hit,” said Pine tried to say something, but could not; 
Storrs, as he scrambled back over the benches. } he had been so thoroughly discomfited. «Im 

“This is not very business-like,” said Ben, } not usually so dull, sah,” he said, to Ben, at last, 
addressing the judge; “but it is proof of my} with dignity, and rode off. 
identity, at least. I have better proof; for, } ‘What do you think of this?” I said, per. 
fortunately, I can produce papers in evidence of ; ceiving how silent and grave Ben was. 
my whereabouts, since the day I left Fauquier “TI account for it in this way. I met a certain 
county. I quitted the country then, and have} bully and gambler once in New Orleans, Phil 
been in the Brazils, employed as a civil engineer } Cromlin by name, who strangely resembled me, 
in government service. About two weeks ago} even to this point,” touching the scar on his 
I landed in New York, and the clerk of the} left hand. “I think he was a relation, in some 
hotel called my attention to the advertisement ; distant degree, which may account for that fact, 
in the Herald. I am sorry, gentlemen,” he} however. I fancy that Laura Halleck, marrying 
went on, after a pause, perceiving that the floor } him, and believing me dead, had conceived the 
was yielded to him, “very sorry to spoil so} idea of making him personate me, after a few 
pretty a case. But I never was in Galveston; } years had rendered recognition more difficult, 
and never,” with a sort of gulp, “married Miss } The letters were forgeries, of course.” 
Laura Halleck. I'll bring the papers I spoke} We were within sight of the house, now. It 
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oi,” to the judge. lay very peacefully, hidden by cedars and wil- 
‘It is not necessary, I think; such universal ’ lows from the red sunset. 1 felt his arta tremble 
recognition——” in mine. 


‘Lord help us!” said Ben, in his old, rough} ‘You are contented to come home, Ben?” 
way, “they swore about that body. I'd rather $ «TT was very tired,” passing his hand vaguely 
make all sure.” } over his forehead. «Do you know it was Laura 

He hurried over to the hotel, followed by a} Halleck who wrote to me that my mother was 
crowd, and returned with a package of papers, dead? How did she discover where I was?” 
which he threw on the table. } You had other friends?” as we stopped out 

“Mr. Storrs, will you submit these properly } side of the gate. “She was not the only om 
to the court?” he said. «I Well, I want to} who cared for you.” 
seemy mother,” inan undertone. “Untilto-day} He had his hand on the lock, but he stopped, 
[thought she wasdead.” Judge M‘Kay nodded. ; putting it uncertainly to his throat, and drawing 
‘Will you come with me, Mr. Page?” con- } long breaths. A little child could not have been 

3 





tinued Ben. more pale and unnerved than this great, strong 
I left the settlement of the matter with Storrs, ; man. “‘She told me,” he stammered out, at last, 

and, coming down, took his arm, and we walked 3 “that Jenny was married.” 

on together: I, glancing at his burly, six-feet} ‘No; she is not,” I said; and added, “she 

figure, and manly face, and wondering how I} is opening the wicket. I'll not go in with you, 

ever had confused this face with that other one. } Ben. Good-by.” 

It was an honest, frank, generous countenance, So it was better, after all, that Jenny believeé, 

with a shade of sternness and sadness in it. 2 and waited. 
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Thine angel-soul would be distressed ; 

Within thy grave thou could’st not rest, 
In grief that speaks no word; While I was suffering so! 

That breathes no sigh—that sheds no tear, Rest calmly, sweet one! knowing not 


As few could mourn, I mourn for thee! 5 
3 

With any living witness near, | The bitterness of my hard let, 
$ 


Yet silently as bitterly, 


Nor how I mourn for thee. 
But if thou e’er did’st doubt my love, 
My tears of secret anguish prove 
How dear thou wert to me! 


Whose wail is never heard. 
Oh! best and loveliest one! Could’st thou 
But gaze into my lone heart now, 

And read its hidden woe! 
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An autumn afternoon, the sky a mellow opal, § 
melting into gorgeous gold and crimsdn in the 
west, and deepening into night-like gloom to- } 

ward the south, where the great pine-ridge } 

loomed up, tossing out its ghastly fringes, and} 
moaning and sighing with an agony that seemed } 
almost human. Westward, a few scattering hil- } 
locks; and, nestling in their midst, an old-} 
fashioned farm-house, its one window all afl ame } } 
with the reflection of the sunset; then, sweeping } 
out in long, monotonous stretches, the low, salt } 
marshes, and the bleak, white beach, and the} 
sea. That was the Headlands! Nothing hand- 
some or attractive about the place—no forests } 
or mountains; but the sea was there, and that } 
more than compensated for all other deficien- ; 
cies. Nature is wondrously just in her appor- } 
tiomments—what she denies on one hand she} 
makes up on another. 

On the extreme point of the Headlands, a} 
rugged boulder, standing, as it were, at anchor, 
for the salt waves beat a circle round its base; > 
and on its very summit, swinging out with a} 
daring recklessness that would have been ap- } 
palling to timid, inland folk, a sfurdy youth, 
wearing the rude garb of a fisherman. Rather } 
an ordinary specimen, judging from a first} ; 
glance, but closer observation brought out finer 
points. A perfect head rising in leonine gran- } 
deur above square, burly shoulders; a heavy } 
figure, with muscles like iron; and an ugly, } 
good-natured face, lit by a pair of blue-gray 
eyes, that swept the sea with the restless glance ; 
of an eagle—that was Dick Dover! 

As the twilight deepened, and the sun dipped } 
lower, he seemed wrapt away into a kind of} 
ecstasy; the fire in his eyes melted into dreamy ; 


; 
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and a slender girl’s figure; and an instant later 


} this self-same figure, quaint and prim in its 


; gown of gray, stood just behind the singer. He 
} sang on utterly unconscious. Her lily-fair face 
twinkled with a little mischievous laugh, and 
climbing up the boulder with rare agility, she 
put her rosy mouth close to his ear. 

“Dick!” 

Ile was near losing his balance, and his song 
came to a sharp and sudden end, leaving the 
closing night in silence. The girl broke into a 
merry laugh. Recovering his senses and his 
foothold, he laughed, too, and, catching her in 
his arms, climbed down. She struggled from 
him the instant his feet touched the sand, and 
then they stood face to face. Dick spoke first. 

**Well, Beatrice?” he said. 

“Nothing. Only supper is ready, and aunt 
Martha growing impatient,” she replied. 

“Oh, that’s all!” the eager light dying out of 
his eyes, and leaving them gloomy and ab- 
stracted. ‘I don’t want any supper; I’ve mada, 
up my mind, Beatrice.” 

She gave a quick, gasping breath—but face 


; and voice were quiet. 


“Well, Dick?” 

“T’m going!” 

“When?” 

“At daybreak.” 

Her very lips paled, and her slender fingers 
shook and trembled, but her eyes remained true 


y} and steady. 


“~ ell,” she answered, slowly, ‘‘God bless 
you!” 

The boy stood silent, his eyes fixed on the far 
coast-line, where the red sunset-fires were slowly 
burnirs out, his thoughts busy with the past. 


softness, and keeping time with his fect, as he} One night, especially, stood out clear and vivid— 
swung from his lofty perch, he broke out into a} a wild, stormy night, when the sky was like ink, 
song—a rude, nautical thing; but the old-time } and the mad sea thundered until the old farm- 
air was sweet, and the voice that sang it fairly house shook to its very center. They were down 
wondrous, clear and resonant, ringing out like} on the strand, his father, the “Old Cap'n,” all 
a trumpet-peal above the dash of the waves, yet } } the Headland folks called him, and some half- 
sweet and tender as the note of a wood-thrush. } dozen fishermen—himself, a sturdy lad, follow- 
Over and over again he trilled the quaint ditty, } ing after like a young spaniel. Hard work lay 
until every echo caught the strain, and the} before them. A stately vessel lay out on the 
whole place, and the great sea, itself, seemed} bar, and the strong gale was driving her to 
thrilling with melody. pieces. Boat after boat started out, as her 
Just then the door of the old farm-house} booming guns begged for assistance; but each 
swung open, letting out a broad flood of light, ! one was swamped or driven back. It was mere 
Vou. LITI.—9 de 
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desperation, an old sailor said, no boat could } “Yes, the ‘Blue Heron’ sails at daytralll 
stand such a gale—they could do nothing. The; and I’m going, Beatrice,” he said, his oe 
“Old Cap’n” chuckled, and bringing out a sturdy } solemn and tender, his voice tremulous. 

craft of his own, placed himself at its helm, and ; The girl stood silent a moment; then putting 
went out into the darkness, never to return again, } the question with a little forced laugh. 

the men averred; but Dick did not believe it.; How far are you going, Dick?” she said 
He had never known his father to fail; and he } «When do you expect to come back?” 

sat down amid the crash and roar to watch and} ‘The ‘Blue Heron’s’ bound round the world, 
wait. And not vainly; for, by-and-by, the sturdy } I b’lieve,” he responded; ‘and as to coming 
little life-boat beat its way back, bringing only } back Well, ’twill be years before I see the 
one trophy, a little sea-waif, that the old man } Headlands again, I guess.” 

had picked up—a tiny girl-child, with flaxen } Then a sudden light blazing up in his gray eyes, 
hair and sea-blue eyes. The rough men bore } “Shall you miss me when I’m gone, do yoy 
her up to the old farm-house, Dick trotting on } think, Beatrice?” he said. 


behind; and before daydawn the booming guns} A swift rose-color bloomed in her fair cheeks, 
were silent, the stately vessel had gone down. 3} and her blue eyes‘overflowed with tears. 
Capt. Dover and his wife could do nothing} ‘Oh, Dick!” putting out her hands piteously, 
“‘T shall die when you are gone!” 


more or less than adopt this little storm-gift, 
and raise her as their own child. Accordingly Those who knew Dick Dover, and called hin 
they took off her fine apparel, and clothed her } rough and ugly, would scarcely have recognizel 


in gray homespun; and she ran barefooted on } him at that moment, his face was so transfigured 
; 
3 





the sand, and played with the white-haired chil- } Clasping the little outstretched hands in his, he 
dren of the fishermen. Beatrice was her name— } bent over them with a look in his eyes such % 
every article she wore was marked with it; and} a young mother might lavish on her first-bom 
a small jeweled locket, that hung from her neck, } babe; and she, bending and yielding likes 
bore the same signature. Too fine and fanciful, ; graceful vine, let her young head, with all its 
her foster-parents said, and would have laid it ’ wealth of sunny gold, droop down and rest upo 
by with her apparel; but the child’s name seemed } his shoulder. Thus, for one sweet moment, they 
to cling to her, to be part and parcel of her iden- } stood in silence, the great sea thundering a 
tity. So they called her Beatrice, after all; and } their fect, the autumn moon soaring overhead; 
as she verged toward maidenhood, the Headland 3 and although no word was spoken, each one felt 
lads named her “Pearl of the Headlands!” 3 that from henceforth life would have but one 

She and Dick had been brother and sister for } hope, one definite purpose. Beatrice broke the 

} silence first. 

} “Dick,” she said, her voice sweet with wm 

bed in childhood; and in maturer years they ; spoken tenderness, ‘‘I’m superstitious, you know. 
were undivided. Watching the purple sunsets; I want you to take this with you,” unclaspings 
drifting out upon the sunrise sea; walking the; slender, gold chain from her neck. ‘TI always 
silver sands always together. But all these} had a fancy that this little trinket possessed 
pleasant days were at an end now—Dick was} some hidden charm. Put it on your neck, please, 
going. The thing had been talked of for months } and if ever you are left to the mercy of the will 
by the farm-housg fireside. Capt. 1 over favored } waves, it will save you, mayhap, as it did me.” 
it. The sea was the right place for Dick, he; Dick smiled at this silly notion; but his fact 
said, and a berth on the “‘Blue Heron” wouldn’t ? glowed with delight as he bent his head and 
be offered him every day. Dick’s mother op- } suffered her to transfer the dainty little thing 
posed it with all her might—the lad could make } from her own neck to his; for he knew that 
a living at home. Yet she set herself to work } was her sole treasure, prized above all thing 
making warm trousers, and knitting heavy socks. : else, yet she gave it to him. 
Beatrice helped her in silence. The lad, him-} “Now,” she continued, proudly, as the little 
self, said nothing; he found it very hard to make } jeweled locket, upon which her name was et 
up his mind to go. His ambition was unbounded, graved, sparkled on his bosom, ‘you'll have to 
and his possibilities brilliant, and the great, un- } come back, anyhow. I’m to have this back, you 
iried world very alluring; but his love for the ) know.” 


ten long years, eating their frugal supper from 
the same porringer, and sharing the same cot- 


ere 


old Headland farm-house and its inmates, was «You shall, Beatrice, God willing!” he ax 
stronger than anything else. But he had come ? swerved, solemnly. 
to a decision at last, and he was not the lad to’ ‘Very well. Come, now; supper will be 


change his mind. ; } spoiled, and aunt Martha ready to scold.” 
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He continued to hold her hand, and, side-by- 
side, they walked up to the old farm-house. The } 
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In the meantime the days rolled on, bringing 
pene third autumn, and with it happy tidings. 


«Qld Cap’n” and his ~rife were in the door-way, g The ‘Blue Heron” was homeward bound. Aunt 


ready to chide them for their tardiness; but a 
single glance silenced them. 

“So you’ve made up your mind at last, Dick?” ; 
the old man said. 

“Yes, father.” 

«When do you sail?” 

«At daylight.” 

The poor mother waited to hear no more. 
Going back into the old sitting-room, with its 
happy fire-side, and cheerful supper-table, she ; 
went to work packing away the warm trousers, ¢ 
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} Martha seemed to regain her lost youth as she 
listened, and went back to her old post and old la- 
bors. All through the golden days, they worked, 
$ cleansing and adorning the old-fashioned rooms, 
;and heaping the cupboard-shelves with rows of 
golden pumpkin-pies, and platters full of crispy 
cream-cakes. The turkeys were all fatted and 
‘ready to roast. Dick was fond of good living, 
and he should have it, his mother said, when he 
came. But why did he not come? Every day 
the “Blue Heron” was looked for, and every 


. and the heavy socks. Now cramming in a bundle 3 evening brought a disappointment. 


of cakes, or a twist of homemade candy, her eyes $ At last, one golden afternoon, when the sun- 
all the while blinded by falling tears. ; light streamed in yellow bars over the sanded 
At moon-up everything was ready, and with 3 floor, and Beatrice had looped back the curtains 
his knapsack strapped across his shoulders, Dick } with clusters of scarlet berries and sprays of 
stood in the door-way. ; winter-green, and ranged the golden-pipins in 
“Good-by, father!” his voice husky. $ long rows on the mantle; in the very midst of 
“Good-by, Dick. Make a man o’ yourself ;their expectation, the tidings came, brought 
"fore you cast anchor again.” from the city by a Headland fisherman. The 
“Ay, ay, father!” $ ‘Blue Heron,” homeward bound, took fire just 
Then he broke down, and, pulling his cap over ¢ $ under the line, and every soul on board perished. 
his eyes, strode away without another word. At ¢ ° Dick would never come home any more! 
the first reddening of the dawn the “ Blue Heron” A silence more solemn than death fell on the 
sailed; and straining her blue eyes in the un- 3 old Headland farm-house. Aunt Martha sunk 
certain light, to catch a glimpse of the spread- ; beneath the blow into feeble second-childhood; 
ing sails, Beatrice caught a faint echo, Dick’s {and the “Old Cap'n” grew sullen and mofose. 
yoice, borne back on the morning breeze, as he ‘ Beatrice alone bore up. Fair and white as a 
stood on deck singing his old sea-song. pearl, she moved about, with sealed lips and 
Autumn faded into winter; snows fell, whiten- {solemn eyes, taking all the heavy household 
ing all the solemn beach, and crowning the little { cares upon her slender shoulders, and working 
hillocks round the old farm-house. Spring fol- } from dawn till twilight. Then, when the hush 
lowed with balmy winds and genial skies; and { of night brooded over the great sea, she took 
summer, and winter again. One after another ‘her sole recreation. Gliding down to the beach, 
the seasons followed each other. The gray moss she would clamber to the top of the rough boul- 
on the old farm-house roof grew longer and der, and sit for an hour, looking out to sea, 
thicker; the ‘Old Cap’n” was getting rheumatic, } with her poor eyes full of piteous expectation. 
and dozed away the afternoons in the chimney- ; “Beatrive is going daft,” the Headland lads 
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corner; and aunt Martha was losing something ; said, watching her with pitying eyes; and one 
of her old bustling activity, and gradually suf- ; or two, bolder than the rest, essayed to comfort 
fering the long thread of household care to slip { ‘her. Squire Blair, especially, a wealthy land- 
through her failing hands into Beatrice’s slender } holder from the up-country. 

fingers. Beautiful Beatrice! The promise of her $ “Beatrice,” he said, “I have lands and money; 


$ 





girlhood was being developed into a glorious } 
maturity. But she might have been a Pearl, as 


they called her, in her icy seclusiveness, for all ; 
One ; 
by one the Headland lads came to the old farm- j 


house, to pay their homage to its lovely young } 
; by-and-by; my little charm will bring him— 


the human feeling she seemed to possess. 


mistress; and one by one they dropped off. Bea- 
trice was not to be won. 


as the Pearl of the Headlands 
verb. 


3 
I can give you a strong, true heart. 


So cold, and quiet, and : 
unapproachable was her manner, that “as cold } 
,»” got to be a pro- ; 

{ married, 


} I can give you all the luxuries of life; and, more, 
Come with 
me, Beatrice; give me the right to make you 
forget this sorrow.” 

But Beatrice shook her head mournfully. 
“No,” she said, “I won't forget; he'll come 


I'll wait!” 

Month after month, year after year rolled on. 
The Headland lads and lasses grew up, and 
and encircled their fire-side with 
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broods of white-haired children; but beautiful } 
Beatrice, the peerless Pearl of the Headlands, 
still led her isolated lifa, still kept her fruitless } 
look-out from the top of the boulder. 

At last there came an afternoon black with 


portentous omens. The clouds wore a dull, 


brassy hue, and hung in a low line all along } 


the horizon; and the thunder of the surf was 
deep and incessant. 
about in startled confusion; and, at intervals, 
a dull, lurid fiash blazed up in the south. As 
storm was plainly at hand. 

‘IT never saw sich signs as these at the Head- 


lands, only once ’afore, and then we had a gale ; 


that jest shivered things—and we're going to 
have it agin.” 

The old fisherman was right; about sunset it 
came, with a thundering crack and crash, as if 


the very heavens were being rolled together. } 


All night long it continued, and Beatrice sat at 
the window, straining her eyes in the darkness, 
and listening, with a strange thrill at her heart, 
to the incessant boom of a signal-gun. There 
was a vessel on the bar; and the beach was lined 
with fishermen and wreckers, anxiously await- 
ing her doom. At daydawn, the “Old Cap'n” 


rose up from his seat in the chimney, and put } 


down his pipe. 


«The guns have ceased,” he said, putting on } 
I'm: 
going down to the shore, to see what the boys ; 


his oil-cloth coat; ‘the poor ship’s gone. 
are at.” 

Beatrice rose quickly, and drew a shawl round 
her head. 

“T’m going, too,” she said. 

“You, child, through this storm? 
Stay where you are.” 

““[ must go, father,” 
out, with a strange light in her eyes. 

The dim brightness of dawn was slowly strug- 


Nonsense! 


gling through the gray mists, and the fury of} 
The wreckers sat in } 


the gale had spent itself. 
groups round their smouldering fires, and the 
inad sea moaned, as if in remorse, over its own 
pitiless work. 

“A bad night, cap’n,” one of the men said, as 
the old captain and Beatrice approached. «TI 
was born and bred down at Barnegat, and I’ve 
never seen the beat o’ this. 
rusher?” 

“cs Ay, 


ting out the boats, but it was no go—the gale 
was too hard. We only picked up that chap, 
and he’s done for.” 
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Flocks of sea-birds whirled } 


she urged, following him } 
} silenced her. 
2 


Wasn't the gale a} 

’ very side. 
she was—but what luck have ye had?” } 
“Poor luck, cap’n—poor luck! We tried put- ; 


Oe 
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3 Beatrice followed his pointing finger, and be- 
$ held, stretched upon the wet sand, the figure of 
aman, At first the sight sickened her, and 
} then a sudden energy thrilled thr ough ey ery 
fibre of her being. Approaching the spot where 
; he lay, she knelt down beside him. A powerful 
fi;ure, dressed in dark-blue, wearing the mark 
$ of some rank upon his shoulders; a white, dead 
} face, the curling, brown hair lying in tangled 
} masses over the icy brow. Beatrice smoothed 
it back, and then she put her hand resolutely to 
> his heart. 
‘‘He’s not dead, father,” she cried; “there’s 
warmth here—indeed there is. Let’s take him 
} up to the farm-house, and try to save him.” 
“Do as she bids you,” said the old captain; 
and the men obeyed. 
They laid him on a litter, and bore him up, 
and carried him into the old sitting-room, and 


; then aunt Martha and Beatrice set to work. 
They understood their task, and had their re- 
medies all ready—and they went at the work 
vigorously. 
fellow!” aunt Martha said, at last, 
tears streaming over her furrowed cheeks, “I’m 
afraid he’s done for. He makes me think of 
my own poor lad; and he’s leaving a poor 
} mother, mebbe, or a wife, heart-broken like me. 
Poor fellow! Poor fellow!’’, 

Beatrice said nothing, she only worked. She 
had been chafing his feet, and now she un- 
$ buttoned his woolen shirt, in order to reach his 
} breast; in doing so, her fingers became entangled 
Sina gold chain, from which hung alittle locket, 
‘ blazing with jewels, and engraved with one 
“Beatrice.” Aunt Martha caught sight 


“ Poor 


Oe 


; word, 


; of it, and gave a wild cry; but Beatrice, witha 
face like death, and eyes that gleamed like stars, 


‘“’Tis he—your son, Dick! Don’t you see! 

Vill you waste your precious time? Let us 
work, and save him!” she said. 
; And they did. By-and-by a faint warmth 
diffused itself over his body; a dim red shone 
in his poor, pale cheeks, and he murmured just 
above his breath, 

“Beatrice! Beatrice! 
>; ‘Beatrice heard him; 
a sigh, dropped down in a dead faint at his 


I am coming!” 
and without a word or 


But three weeks after, there was a grand wed- 
ding at the old Headland farm-house; Capt. 
Richard Dover received for his bride, Beatrice, 
the sea-foundling, the beautiful Pearl of the 
Headjands! 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66, 


CHAPTER II. 

THE young man who was passing into the 
theatre at the time that little basket of wild- 
flowers was being sold, became the subject of a 
great deal of attention—not so much for himself 
as for the young person who leaned upon his 
‘arm. She was remarkably beautiful, rather 
small, rounded like a Hebe, lithe, and graceful 
as a leopard. Her complexion was bright and 
pure as a morning rich with June roses. In 
color and form, she was splendid as a goddess; 


yet there was something in her look, and the} 
atmosphere that surrounded her, quite inde- } 
scribable, which betrayed that she was not} 
quite, for better things, a gentlewoman. In} 
that beautiful face there was, to a keen observer, : 
both art and that low cunning which belongs to ° 
But} 
the girl was very young yet; and even these} 
grave faults looked the graver of long usage. ° 


a sharp intellect and perverted education. 


She was evidently either deeply fascinated with 


the young man at her side, or resolved to fasci- ‘ 


nate him, for more than once she almost leaned 
her head to his shoulder; and occasionally a 


smile crept over the faces surrounding the couple , 


when her hand was seen covertly creeping into 
his. 

As the play went on, a tall man, stooping for- 
ward in his walk, and dressed in dark gray, 


came into the theatre, took an empty seat near } 
the couple, and watched them keenly, but with ; 
After the second act was } 


apparent indifference. 
over, he arose and went out, turned into a cross 


street, and entered one of those old-fashioned } 


brick houses that are still left in the lower part 
of the city, waiting for the fast progress of busi- 
ness to sweep them away. In an upper room 
of this house he found a tall, elderly man, with 


a bald head, and keen, black eyes, sitting alone } 


in the light of a dull kerosene lamp. 


““Well, Hudson,” said the new-comer, entering } 
without ceremony. ‘I have seen the young fel- } 


low, and studied him a little. 


weakness for your girl—who would not? But 


he is not weak in other respects; that handsome | 
face of his has strong lines init; and the mouth } 
Such fellows do for leaders better than } 


is iron. 
tools!” 


3 And you are certain about his talent?” 


He may have e } 


“Let him lead!” answered the man called 
} Hudson, with a bland smile; ‘or think he does, 
} which is the same thing. There is always a way 
} of guiding such men, either through the heart or 


> 
) 


> brain. It is only your fools that I am afraid of.” 
“That young fellow, at any rate, is no fool.” 
“‘No, he is sharp as steel!” 

“And the girl?” 

‘You have seen her, and she is my daughter.” 


“No finer artist in the city; and, what is bet- 
ter, no one, or least very few, have any idea of 
it. He studied in England; and, being proud as 
Lucifer, takes in work on the sly through an- 
other artist-friend.” 

‘And how did your daughter get acquainted 
with him?” 

‘First, she knew something of his friend, and 
went to him for counsel and help. She was 
poor, she said; had talent enough to do some- 
thing at engraving, but lacked tuition. Would 
he give it to her, and look for remuneration 
when she was able to work? The girl has a 
face that will make its way anywhere—but you 
have seen it. Well, the good-hearted young fel- 
low gave way to it at once, and she set to work 
> in earnest; for I was not sure that we might not 
be compelled to fall back on her. She has talent 
and wonderful perseverance, I can tell you.” 

“The talent I do not doubt; but the persever- 
ance. Well, go on.” 

“Of course. Our young genius went often to 
; see his friend; found my daughter absorbed in 
her work; undertook himself to give her lessons, 
and lo, the result.” 

«And the girl still goes on with her art?” 

“Certainly! She may yet be our last resort.” 

«‘Let me look at some of her work.” 

Hudson went to a closet near the fire-place, 
and took out some proofs in filmy paper, and a 
plate which seemed about half finished. 

The man to whom these were submitted, ex- 
> amined both the proofs and the plate with 
searching attention. He seemed greatly struck 
with them, and his face kindled over with sur- 
prise. 

‘«‘Has she done all this alone?” 


2 «Yes, quite alone. She would not allow him 
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to touch them. I tell you the girl has a ie for } we order a little supper, and have it ready aed 
it. Upon my soul, I think she can learn any- } the young folks come in? I should like to study 


thing she sets her heart on.” them.a little.” 
“I think so, too; this is really wonderful! ; Hudson accepted this proposition with alacrity, 
How long has she been about it?” He arose at once, went to the foot of a flight of 


“Only about six months under his tuition; : stairs, and called out to some one above. 
but ever so long in an uncertain way. In fact, ; “Yes, yes, I'll be there in a minute,” cried 
ever since she was a little girl I used to dabble, ; out a fresh young voice from above. ‘Wait till 
now and then, in these things myself. She found } I get my hood!” 
some of my old tools, and I amused myself with ; Directly the patter of steps came down the 
setting her a going. After that she made pro- ; stairs, and our little match-girl put her bright 
gress by herself. It was not till lately that I ; face through the door. 
thought of making it available.” «*What shall I tell them to bring, Mr. Hudson, 

Once more Hudson’s visitor opened the closet } ; please? 2” she said, tying the strings of her hood 
and examined the proofs, each moment his hard { with nimble little fingers, and looking alert ag 
eyes grew brighter, and his mouth relaxed. a bird. ‘Oysters and things?” 

“TI tell you what, Hudson!” he exclaimed,$ ‘Yes, child; let it be oysters and things,” 
abruptly, “three months more of such progress } said Church, turning on his chair, “with some 
and we are independent ofthis young fellow. i cold chicken, and a bottle of champagne—do 
If we could only afford to wait now.” ;you hear? The best they have, which will be 

‘sBut we cannot,” said Hudson. ‘Iam tired bad enough, I dare say; and—and Well, 
of this life. Poverty does not suit me, I can tell } that will do. No, stop! There, there, go along!” 








you, John Church.” 3 Away went the girl, almost flying down stairs, 
Church looked around the dim room and ? out into the street, and down into a restaurant 
laughed lightly. $ below the street, where everybody seemed to 


“You need not make what you call poverty so } know her, and in a way recognize her right to 
horribly dismal, at any rate; I do not see the } be there. Directly she went forth, calling out, 
necessity of that,” he said. ‘Besides, these } “Don’t forget, Mr. Ware! just about eleven. 


rooms are comfortable enough.” : Father will stop for his glass of beer, and you 
“T do not sce why certain degree of ele- § WwW ill know by that when the theatre is over. 
gance might not be entered upon now, if it were? “All right,” answered the man, laughing 


only to please the girl. She is getting restive, } good-humoredly; for everybody that saw that 

I can tell you. Besides, there is something I : strange child was sure to feel kindly toward hey. 

don’t like in a pretty creature like her going to} A few minutes after that pleasant face looked 

and fro in a neighborhood like this. It has a 3 in upon Hudson and Church again. 

bad look.” ; «It’s all right; they will find a splendid sup- 
Church became thoughtful a moment, and ° per when they come. Shall I set out the table?” 

seemed to be pondering over what Hudson had ; Hudson nodded, and the little girl came in. 


said. At last he spoke. , ’ She saw that things were in some confusion, and 
“If we took her out of town, could she go on ; went to work at once arranging chairs, sweeping 

with her work, think you?” } the hearth, and dusting things generally, as well 
“What, without him?” as she could by the smoking lamp. Then she 
“Yes!” unscrewed the lamp-chimney, thrust her little 
‘She would not go.” ‘hand into the glass, and polished it of a stain 
“Way: tof black smoke with wonderful vigor; cut the 
“Because she loves her art, and she loves the ; wick level, and gave double light to the room. 

man.” $ Hudson was used to all this; but Church 


‘Loves the man, hey! By Jove! turn where ; watched the girl with a sidelong glance full of 
you will, and this eternal state of things is for- 3 amusement, as she drew a table into the middle 
ever putting stumbling-blocks in one’s way. The ’ of the room, spread out its leaves, covered them 
girl has brains enough to keep clear of love, I 3 with a tolerably white cloth, and made the best 
should think. You may be mistaken, Hudson.” ; display possible of some unequal china-plates, a 

“Try her, and see if she will give up her art, } Britannia-castor, a goblet of cut-glass, one long- 
or give him up.” } necked champagne-glass, from which she emp- 

“I will,” answered Church, placing his hat : tied some stale wild-flowers, and two greenish 
on a rack in the hell, and sitting down for the { tumblers, which she put as far as possible into 
first time in a comfortable position. ‘Suppose ‘ the background. 
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When all this was done, the child ran up 


stairs, and came down again, bearing a pitcher } leaves are alike on the same tree. 


between her little hands, half concealed behind } 
the mass of field-flowers that rose in blue and } 
golden spray from it. This she planted in the 
center of the table, and, folding both hands 
under her apron, stood with her head on one } 
side complacently regarding her work. 

“That will take her eye, sure enough,” 
said, walking backward to the door. ‘Now 
[ll go up stairs,” she said, with a questioning } 
glance. 

“But you'll not go to bed—we may want you?” 
answered Hudson. 

“I never go to bed till father comes home,” 
was the grave reply. ‘‘ Besides, this is washing- } 
night, and I haven’t quite got through.” 

“What a strong, old-fashioned thing it is,” } 
said Church, as the girl ran up stairs. “What 
did she mean by ‘washing-night?’” 

«Wait a moment and you'll hear her about it. 
There, that is her wash-board! She is, indeed, 
a wonderful little housekeeper; and, as she says, 
does the family washing while her father is at 
the theatre. To-morrow evening you may hear 
the smothered noise of her flat-irons. I tell you, 
sir, that child is a wonder!” 

“T should think as much; how honest and 
happy she looks.” 

“And is. I tell you what, Church, when I 
see that child performing her duties so cheer- 
fully, working with more energy than most 
women even now; absolutely buying and sell- 
ing, always at a small profit, and yet keeping a 
comfortable home for her father and brother, 
it makes me ashamed of my own life. Oh, 
Church! it is a terrible thing to find out, so late 
in life, that honesty is the best policy.” 

“But why allow ane to find it out?” said } 
Church. 3 

“True,” said Hudson. Such things stir up} 
unpleasant remembrances, and make one long } 
to undo the past—an impossibility, and so ridi- 
culous. Take things as they are; that, after all, } 
is the best wisdom. It is only the young who } 
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can afford to shape existence; but such old sons, 
they will not do it any the more for all the} 
experiences ever written—make yourself sure } 
of that.” 

“Does. any man ever profit by another’s ex- | 
perience, I wonder,” said Church, thoughtfully. 

“Not one time in a thousand,” answered } 
Hudson. ‘Youth is impetuous, self-confidant— 
anything but reasonable. Advice makes little : 
impression on the inexperienced; they cannot } 
comprehend its necessity. Besides, every soul } 
shapes or accepts its own life; no two events : 
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} said, rising hastily. 
} has gone through, so long as he is well over it.” 
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ever happen in just the same way, as no two 
How, then, 
can any man really profit by the joys or mis- 
fortunes of another? No; these things live in 
the nature, not in the circumstances.” 

‘‘Then you believe that every man shapes his 
own destiny ?” 

“‘No; I believe nothing of the kind; but I do 
believe that no destiny can make a good man 
do an absolute wrong. The power of right and 
wrong rests in every human soul for itself. 
When we attempt to bring good from evil acts, 
we then do shape the destiny that falls upon us. 


$ A good mariner does not attempt to regulate the 


sea, and the tempest that lashes it, but he stands 
firm and vigilant at the helm of his own vessel, 
taking care of that, while God regulates the 
waves. That is all any just man has the power 
of doing.” 

“Why, Hudson, I did not expect this from 
you,” said Church. 

“No more than those who knew me once, 
would have expected what you know of me,” 
was the sad answer. 

Hudson shaded his eyes with one hand as he 
spoke, and Church observed not only that the 
hand shook, but that tears were dropping from 
under it. A gleam of half scornful pity came 
upon the hard man’s face. 

“Do you know, Hudson,” he said, at last, 
‘you have been talking like a minister?” 

«Once I was a minister,” answered Hudson, 
sweeping the hand across his eyes, and dropping 
it over the arm of his chair with a heavy sigh. 

‘*You, Hudson ?” 

«I was young, ardent, good, for the time, and 
felt myself sufficient, not only for my own safe 
guidance, but for the leadership of other men.” 

“Well?” 

There was something like a sneer in this 
word, which Hudson felt keenly. 

“But I forget myself and my audience,” he 
“No matter what a man 


There was a sort of reckless bravado in Hud- 


> son’s manner which made Church smile. 


‘““Why, bless you, old fellow!” he said, “I 
don’t care what you have been, or where all 
} this moral wisdom came from. You are good 
enough, and bad enough, for me to trust; but 
here comes the young people, or the supper, 
I don’t know which. Ten to one, though, it is 


’ the supper—that tramp is too heavy for our 


$ lovers.” 

True enough, it was a man bearing a huge 
tray in his hands. Scarcely had he began to 
arrange its contents on the table, when a light 
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laugh, and a confusion of careless steps came up 
the stairs, like the rush of a spring breeze. 

“Well, papa, we are home at last. What, 
supper? How delightful! Isn’t it splendid, 
William ?” 

She saw Church, paused, blushed a little, and 
advanced into the room, sweeping a rather long 
train of cheap silk after her. 
duced his friend both to her and her companion, 
who came forward in a quiet, gentlemanly way, 
and shook hands. 

‘“‘Now for something nice,” said Constance 
Hudson, pulling off a pair of rather soiled 
gloves, and thrusting them into her pocket. 
‘Let us sit down and take supper comfortably. 
What a nice little thing that girl is to do all 
this for me. Come, father; and you, sir. Wil- 
liam, here.” 

She patted the chair next her with an inviting 
smile, and the young man took it, flushing a 
little at her open preference, which, contaialy, } 
was calculated to embarrass any sensitive man. 

The two other men took their places, and a 
very irregular but sociable meal commenced. 
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{have tempted a very saint from the altar, it 
was 80 fresh and blooming. 

$ He kissed her offered lips coldly, and turned 
; away. 

“What is the matter, William? What haye 
¢ I done?” 
{ Nothing, Constance—I scarcely know; but, 
all at once, this house seems strange to me, 
i Who is that man?” 
; «A friend of father’s, I suppose. 
jas much as I do. 
; I rather like him.” 
“Are you fond of foxes?” . 

“T never saw one, except in its cage.” 

“Or hawks?” 

“Yes, when they swoop down upon the 
‘chickens. I saw a magnificent fellow do it 
; once—and it was splendid. Oh, yes! I do like 
: hawks.” 

‘‘Good-night, Constance!” 





You know 
He seems pleasant enough, 





“Really! But when will you come again— 
: to-morrow?” 
“Perhaps. Yes, I will.” 


Once more the girl stood on tip-toe, and 
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Constance was full of vivacity and animation. { tempted him with her rosy mouth. Once more 
She criticised the play, jested about the au- ; his kiss fell upon it cold as a drop of rain—and 
dience, and so aroused the admiration of her } this time he went down stairs and out of the 


father’s guest, that he became cheerful, and } 
The young : 


almost witty, stranger as he was. 
man kept almost silent; but he, too, seemed to 
enjoy the merriment of the girl, and made him- 
self useful in her service. At last Hudson drew 
the bottle of champagne from under the table, 
and pressing oui the cork with a fillip of his 
thumb, sent it sparkling from glass to glass, like 
so much melted topas. 
became more brilliant; the young man joined in 
it with kindling animation, and while the rest 


drank freely, Church looked on, making his : 


observations with shrewd coolness. 

For some reason, which must go unexplained, 
Hudson was but little affected by his wine; a 
cloud seemed to have fallen upon him that even- 


ing, and he looked anxiously at his daughter ‘ 
more than once, as if her merriment troubled ‘ 


him. 
After awhile the young man got up and took 


his leave, with a grave seriousness that made } 


Constance thoughtful for a moment. When he 
had entered the hall, she started up and fol- 
lowed him, quite regardless of the smiles that 
followed her. 

“William,” she said, laying a caressing hand 
on hisarm. ‘Dear William, you are - going : 
away so, without a word, without 

She lifted herself on tip-toe, and made a per- ; 





feet apple-blossom of her mouth, which might 3 


Then the conversation ; 


house. She leaned over the bannisters, and 

looked after him as if half-tempted to follow, 

‘then gave her head a little toss, and went back 

; to her father. 

; “What is the matter with him?” questioned 
Hudson, a little anxiously. 

“Oh! he’s out of sorts—people looked at me 
$ so much in the theatre, and he did not like it. 
; I wonder why he cannot enjoy it, and laugh at 
$ it, as I do.” 

{ «Jt isn’t likely that he would,” broke in 
; Church, leaning both elbows on the table, and 
‘ fixing his admiring eyes on the girl. ‘That is 
‘ asking too much of infirm human nature, Miss 
$ Constance. I don’t blame the audience either, 
$ for you are a wonderfully pretty girl.” 

; “Church,” said Hudson, ‘‘our business does 
$ not require this.” 

‘““Excuse me. When the sun shines, one 
; naturally says it is a pleasant day. I meant no 
$ more than that.” 

3 “Oh! father is always angry if any one tells 
me that—that I am not a fright,” said Constance, 
“Just as if I 


tossing her head with a pout. 
‘ couldn’t see!” 
Church laughed, but shook his head, and 
; glanced at Hudson, as if he, too, rather dis- ° 
; approved of this flippant air of thé girl. 

“Six months will be needed to teach her more 
things than engraving,” he said, in a low voice, 
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as Constance entered a little bed-room, and was “Yes; but how is the palace to be found?” 
taking off her bonnet—a flashy little affair, } said Constance, laughing. ‘You mustn’t abuse 
which she had kept on till now. this parlor, sir; it seemed like paradise when 

“Then you have given up all idea of the ; we came into it from the other place—didn’t it, 
young man?” $ father?” 

“No; far from it; but good generals always “Unfortunately !”’ said Hudson, ‘I have never 
secure a reserve force. Besides, he is not so ; been able to do more than this for my child or 
easily understood as your daughter. What a} myself. IfI have kept her from absolute toil, 
pity it is that the strong will necessary to any ; it has been at many a sacrifice, which she was 
enterprise, is sure to struggle against proper ; never permitted to understand. It was all I 
guidance. No man will be able to regulate that ; could do for the poor, motherless creature.” 
young fellow; but there is always a way of} There was genuine feeling in the man’s voice. 
reaching such men—and we have it yonder.” In some sort he really did love his child. 

Church made a slight motion with his hand; «Oh! we will try and remedy that; fortune 
toward the room where Constance was standing 3 does not frown forever,” said Church; ‘and the 
before alittle mahogany-framed looking-glass, }daughter’s luck may swallow up the father’s 
smoothing back the rich masses of her hair, ‘misfortunes. The wheel is always turning, re- 
and admiring herself with genuine satisfaction. member that!” 

“T have not thought of the girl in that light, { ‘Father is always gloomy and looking on the 
much, till now,” said Hudson. dark side of everything,” said Constance, with a 

“No, I can see; neglected, and allowed to run ; dash of petulance in her voice. ‘¢‘Why shouldn't 
wild. That does well enough in the country, }; we prove fortunate as well as other people?” 
where the very atmosphere gives something of } “Why, indeed?” answered Church. ‘In these 
refinement; but in the city Well, you see times chances are constantly coming up for any 
; 





what it does in the city. Now, I take it, there } one who has the talent and nerve to seize them.” 
is not a sweeter face to be found within ten “IT wish one would come uppermost for me,” 
miles than that in yonder; but, without grace ; laughed Constance. ‘Wouldn’t I find the nerve 
and gentle training, what will it amount to? {to grasp it! Oh! how I do long to sit in one of 
You see the young fellow, infatuated as he evi- {those private boxes, with silks that rustle like 
dently is, feels that there is something wanting. } silks laying in waves around my feet, with ermine 
Now, to an artist, that dress would be a re- {on my shoulders, and diamonds in my ears. 
pulsion; but, to a man calculating her capa- ; Wouldn’t I show them what a live girl could 
bilities, it is full of promise, for it bespeaks ‘do; but that will never, never be!” 


ambition.” ; “Why not? Why not?” said Church, eagerly, 
«You have been studying her keenly.” ; for he was delighted with this spirit. 
“Oh! this needs no study! The girl,as yet, ; ‘Because he—because it never can!” 


is all on the surface; she never had an earnest “Not if your father becomes rich?” 

thought in her life.” Constance brightened out of her momentary 
Constance came out of her room just then, ; despondency, and her eyes flashed like dia- 

arranging the long train of her dress, which } monds. 

rattled with a metallic sound under her hand,} “Oh, yes! Then—then!” 

as some cheap silks will. She was, indeed, very «*And would you help him?” 

beautiful; for now, a neck, perfect in form, and; ‘Help him? Yes, if he asked me to black my 

white as the first opening leaf of a lily, was re- ; face and sweep the streets with a spent broom.” 


§ 
5 


vealed by the neatly-fitting Pampadour bodiee, ie But suppose he asked something more difii- 

adown which one long wreathing curl fell { cult, but every way pleasanter?” 

almost to the waist. She fairly brought light} ‘Why, of course, I would do it.” 

with her out of the shadow of that dim room. } ‘Would you work very, very diligently at the 

The two men, who had been discussing her, art you are now learning? 

looked at each other, and smiled. Could too ‘¢Wouldn’t I?” 

much be said of beauty like that. The creature «And make that young fellow, your teacher, 

had talent, too, and a capacity for acquiring ; very much in love with you?” 

such knowledge as promised to develop it effec- Constance blushed scarlet at this; then she 

tually. ; laughed, and asked if Mr. Church thought that 
“It is a shame, Hudson,” said Church, “that } would be difficult. - 

your daughter should be lost in these dull apart- $ ‘But then you must not fall very much in 

ments. I tell you, sir, she is worthy of a palace.” ; love with him.” 


§ 
5 
$ 
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over her neck and face; Church saw it, and 
hastened to say, 

‘‘Because, the woman who loves is always a 
slave.” 

“Is she?” said Constance, in a low voice, as 
if questioning herself. 

«‘When ambition merges itself in love, it loses 
all its power; when love aids ambition, it is in- 
vincible.” 

«TI—I don’t know about these things, sir,” 
said Constance, seriously. ‘How should I? 
These rooms are my world.” 


«But they will not be so always, rest sure of 


that!’ answered the crafty man. ‘All that your 
father wants to lift you above the women you 
think so happy—and money goes a great way 
toward making women happy in these days, let 
me tell you—is a good opportunity. Fortunes 
are now made in a day by men with half his 
ability. I like your father; he is an old friend 
of mine, and I mean to give him this chance.” 

“You will, sir! You will!” 

Constance seized the half closed hand which 
Church had rested on the table and pressed her 
lips upon it. Her father frowned, and a slow, 
hot color came into the other man’s face. 

‘‘What an impulsive child it is,” he said, 
gently, disengaging his hand. ‘This will never 
do, pretty Constance—so much feeling will be 
troublesome in the new life we mean to open for 
you.” 

Constance shook the hair back from her face, 
and answered laughing, 

“Oh! it was only the surprise. Father knows 
I am not given to much feeling! Now tell me 
what I am expected to do. I’m ready.” 

Church leaned over the table, and spoke to 


Hudson rather than his daughter, for the old } 


man was frowning still, and there was danger 
in that black look. 

“We have decided, then, that this girl is to 
remain with you some months longer; and while 
devoting herself diligently to her art, have op- 
portunities of acquiring such accomplishments 
as will be essential to the new life your success 
will open to her. She must learn dancing; you 
say she has a good voice.” 

“Yes,” broke in the girl, eagerly. ‘The old 
man up stairs has been teaching me to sing; he 
says that I might join in chorusses even now.” 

«And you play?” 

‘Yes, on the violin.” 

“The violin! That is a strange instrument 
for a lady.” 

“But it was all I had; the old man would 
make me try it.” 


Again Constance felt a flood of scarlet rushing } ‘We must have a piano. 
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Can your old man 
> teach it?” 

“Oh, yes! beautifully!” 

“How is she educated otherwise?” asked 
Church, turning to Hudson. 

“Better than half your boarding-school girls. 
I taught her myself,” answered Hudson, a little 
proudly. i 

“That is excellent. She must know very little, 
indeed, if we cannot match her with the dolls 
’ that graduate from half our fashionable semi- 
° naries. A few ologies in school, and a raft of 
; novels out, that is all it amounts to.” 

“Oh! I like the novels!” said Constance. 

« And so do I,” answered Church, with a cyni- 
¢ cal laugh; ‘they contain about all the knowledge 
; our young ladies acquire now-a-days. Only don’t 
’ spend too much of your time over them, we shall 
; want it for better things.” 

5 “Oh! never fear! I can read them, or let 
er alone. Give me something else to think 
$ of, and I don’t care.” 

‘«But all this will cost money,” Hudson broke 
>in; ‘‘and a good deal of it.” 

“Money, of course. Who ever expected to 
$accomplish anything without that. Here, sir, 
3 is the sinews of war.” 
$ Church took a package of crisp, new bills 
‘from his pocket, without a flaw or spot on their 
‘greenness, and handed them to Hudson, who 
‘received them a little reluctantly, and began to 
} count them nervously. 
$ «Js the amount sufficient?” said Church, with 
something like a sneer at his friend’s suspicious 
} manner. 

‘Sufficient? Yes; more than that,” answered 
¢ Hudson, fixing his keen eyes on Church’s eyes, 
that asked questions more searching than words. 
“Fresh from the treasury; saw them cut 
’ myself,” said Church, in answer to the look. 
: «« What a suspicious fool you are, Hudson. Great 
$ generals never go into the heat of battle them- 
‘selves; but stand aloof and guide other men to 
} destruction for their own benefit. You and I 
§ will be generals, Hudson, or nothing; the brain 
‘that guides must always be out of danger. Now, 
‘that we understand each other, good-night.”’ 

3 Church got up as he spoke, took his hat and 
‘cane, and prepared to go. 

’ «But we shall see you again?” said Hudson, 
} anxiously. 

“No. I shall be in Washington, and at my 
‘ post,«at noon to-morrow. For this one day I 
; have been confined to the house, you know, cold 
3 on the chest. You may see it in the papers to- 
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$morrow, who knows; but you will address me 
¢at any time, as we have arranged.” 
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«Yes, I understand.” 3young man pale, as if passion had exhausted 
«As for this young fellow.” Step with me into ; itself to ashes with him. At last he flung down 

the hall a moment. Hudson went into the hall ; his graver, and came to the chair in which Con- 

snd shut the door. “She must win him; but he } stance was sitting. She was working at ran- 

nust not win her. Do you understand?” dom, and he could see that her hand quivered 
«Yes, I understand; but these things are diffi- as he bent over her. 

cult to manage.” “That is not right—you are working wildly,” 
“She will do it. Since I have seen her, there 3 he said, attempting to guide her hand; but she 

js no end to the possibilities which may be 3 flung him off angrily, and attempted to resume 





yorked out for us, and for herself.” her aimless work. 
«J—I almost wish we had never thought of} ‘Constance, why is this? What evil demon 
i. After all, she is my daughter, and——” has possessed you of late? Is it that you think 


“Hush, sir! I have no time for this. Our } me harsh in denying you what is a pain for me 
cntract is made. Good-night. If I think of } to grant?” 
smything else, you shall hear.” “You have no right to grant or deny it. I 
“Good-night,” answered Hudson, faintly. He } ; persist in that, and will. If my education has 
listened till the footsteps of his friend were lost { ‘ been neglected; if I have never had opportuni- 
inthe street; and then turned back to the room } ties like other people, it was because my father 
where his daughter sat, flushed, excited, and { could not afford it. Now that he has got money, 
sager to learn what all this meant. and is willing to spend it on me, you start up 
“Father, father! who is this man?” she cried. and talk about impropriety, as if it was worse 
«An old school-friend of mine, Constance.” for me to learn to dance than other people.” 
“But how came he here—and what does all{ «But your position, Constance. If it were 
this mean ?”” } private Iessons, I would not so much object.” 
“He came here because I invited him; and it «I don’t want private lessons. It is the room, 
neans that he is a most fortunate man, and can $ and the company, and the chance of seeing how 
help me to become the same, if we follow his i others do, that I want. You keep telling me 


vishes.”” that I am forward and unlady-like.” 
“But what are his wishes, father?” “No, no! I never did that!” 
“You heard them, child; but go to bed now; “T say you did; or, father said it when you 


lam tired, and want to think.” were by, and submitted to it. What is worse, 





“And I—oh! I am delighted. Good-night, }the whole thing is true. How am I to be like 
fither.”” >a lady, when I hardly ever saw a genuine one 
She kissed him on the forehead, patted his {in my life, except at the theatre, or in Fifth 
joulder lightly with both hands, and went } Avenue, where they sweep by me, and look me 
way, singing like a bird, though it was now : down, as if I had no business to be in the same 
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lose on to midnight. street with them ?” 

She had been in her room a few minutes, ‘*Well, why do you go there, Constance?” 

hen Hudson softly opened the door, just ‘“‘Why do I go there? What takes a boy to 
ough to make his voice heard. ; the wall against which peaches are ripening? 


“Constance,” he said, ‘‘not one word of ah ‘He knows they are out of reach, and that they 
William; at least, till I give you permission.” { are growing crimson for some one else; but the 
“All right—I won’t tell him.” very thing fascinates him.” 

Again the door-was closed, and the father and “Yes, child; but all time lost in vain longing 


an 





ild parted for the night. is worse than sacrificed. Still, genius has its pri- 
vileges, dear, and, when thoroughly developed, 
CHAPTER III. has a right to high place. Industry may,jn the 


A rew days after the visit of Mr. Church to ; end, lift us both to positions more exalied than 
iis old friend Hudson, Constance and the young 3 any held by the people you seem to envy; but 
tist, who had been her faithful teacher up to ;} this cannot be done in a day.” 
his time, were alone in the room where that; ‘Do hush! I don’t want that sort of position 
npper had taken place. Both were at work $ which only comes with gray hairs! Who cares 
ith their gravers, and both seemed completely } for one then?” 
rcupied by the art they were practicing; but a | “T shall always care for you, Constance.” 





ise observer might have seen that some ex-} There was something so tender and pathetic 

lement had gone before, for Constance had a } Sin his voice, that Constance looked up and half 
s 

ish of hot scarlet on either cheek, and the } smiled. 
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“TI know you would, dear old fellow, hateful {can come after me—so it will be a double pre- 
as you are now; but then how much more cer- ; tection,” she pleaded. 
tain that would be if you would just let me have ; 
my own way, or father’s way; for he wants me loved that beautiful, selfish creature, and yielded 
< 


to go to this dancing-school, and be at the re- 
ceptions.” 

“But who will go with you? Remember, you 
are older than scholars usually are, and—and 
more remarkable.” 

“Father will go with me himself. Besides, 
William, I do know just a little about it; that 
dear old fellow, with the violin, once thought of 
getting me on the stage, when father was at his 
worst, you know; and he gave me lessons on 
the sly, so that I shan’t seem so very awkward; 
besides, I’m small, and look younger than I am. 
With a short dress, and all that, you know, it 
need not seem strange to anybody.” 

«But it seems very strange to me, Constance. 
What can have put this idea into your head so 
soon after sg 

‘‘Hush! not another word. Remember, you 
promised me faithfully. Father has got enough 
to bear without knowing that.” ; 

‘‘But if you insist upon doing things I don’t 
like.” 

“But you will like them—it’s all nonsense, 
William. You must like what I want; and, of 
all things in the world, I want to dance at one 
ball, dressed like other girls.” 

“Like other girls?” 

“‘Well, like other ladies, then.’’ 

«But, Constance, I will not permit this. Why 
should you ask what you know to be unseemly 
and every way improper?” 

“‘Because my father told me I might—and I 
will—there!” 

“Not if I can prevent it.” 

“But you can’t, without doing what no honor- 
able man dare do.” 

“Will you, then, deliberately disobey me?” 

“WillI? Yes ig 

She looked up and checked herself, sceing 








how deadly white he was; and the hot color ; 


slowly left her own half-frightened, half-inso- 
lent face. 

With this she fell to crying, and muttered, 
“That she didn’t mean quite so much as that— 
only he was so cruel and unreasonable. It was 
enough to make any woman say wrong things, 
and do them, too; but she didn’t want to be 
obstinate, only to persuade him just that once.” 

The young man looked down into those beau- 


tiful eyes full of tears, and, with all his stern ‘ 


resolve, was a little softened. She saw ‘t, and 
pursued her advantage. 
“Father will always go with me; and you 
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The young man was not convinced; but he 


so sternly, that his very consent frightened her. 
“Constance,” he said, taking her two hands 
in his, and wringing them hard. “If I give 
‘way in this, it is with a conviction that the 
‘thing is, in itself, wrong, and will lead to eyjj 
‘for us both. But I will not forget how little of 
: pleasure you have seen, and how keen is your 
relish for it. Go to-this place; but understand 
} me thoroughly, if through that, or any other 
; means, you are led to forget what you are, and 
’ what I am, for a single moment, I will have m 
‘forbearance, no mercy. I may have done, 
; wrong thing in marrying you, as I have done 
$a foolish thing in keeping it secret; but as] 
; have sowed, so must I reap. God help us both 
° if the harvest should prove such as I fear, for 
j no two human beings will ever have had such 
‘need of help.” 
; Constance clasped her hands when the young 
¢man dropped them from his grasp, and bega 
‘ to cry; but slowly a flush of growing pleasure 
¢came to her face, and she looked at him, fron 
‘ time to time, with timid smiles, after he had re 
; turned to his work. By-and-by he felt a pair 
3 of soft white arms stealing around him, anda 
; cheek like moist roses pressed to his. 
3 William,” whispered a soft, rich voice, fer 





‘there was real feeling in it, “William, I & 
¢ thank you so much. Indeed, indeed, it was ne 
‘ me—but father. He has got a little money from 
some of his enterprises, and wants me to lean 
}such things as I have never had a chance 
know. Don’t you see there is a piano in the 
‘room, and I am to have music lessons as well!” 
The young man looked around, and observel 
‘the piano for the first time—a flimsy, secont- 
$hand affair, but still an instrument of musi. 
‘There did seem to be some systematic effortto 
‘ complete Constance’s imperfect education. This 
relieved the anxiety that had been oppressing 
‘him all day, and he began to look upon the 
; affair in a different light. If old Mr. Hudson 
‘had, in fact, come in possession of means sufi- 
; cient to complete, in some degree, his daughter's 
: education—what cause of complaint was there! 
: The poor girl had so little pleasure in her youth, 
} that it seemed a cruelty to deprive her of any 
‘this new idea might afford. So, with a gener 
‘ ous feeling of surprise, the man yielded his will 
against his judgment, as many a stronger mind 
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‘has done before, to the persuasions of a lovél 
$ object. 
{ Now all was sunshine with Constance. She 
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was not generous enough to consider the sacri- { lect like hers, bright, vivid, and receptive, must, 
fice this man had made to her; nor did the pain, } in the end, be capable of any degree of refine- 
still manifest in his countenance, detract in the ; ment. He had only to wait, work diligently in 
least from the pleasure of her triumph. So she } her behalf, quick her intellect, and all would be 
beamed smiles, and lavished caresses upon him, ? right. 
with an abandon which rather annoyed him; At first, Constance had rebelled against this 
and thus, unconsciously, the two began to take; secrecy. She had the courage and the will to 
separate paths in thought and feelings at least. } work out a sort of romance for herself, and 
So Constance had her way. She went to the} rather panted to astonish, and, if necessary, 
dancing-school, in a private and advanced } defy her father. To her ambition had no higher 
class, for the young artist insisted on that, very ; meaning than to be acknowledged as a gentle- 
foolishly, in fact; for there she met something ; man’s wife, with the right and means of acting 
above mere children—young gentlemen and} and dressing—for this was a great point with 
ladies of a class she had* never mingled with ; her—exactly as she pleased. To-her, Mr. Hud- 
before, richly dressed, full of ambitious youth, } son had always been irregular and uncertain, 
and well calculated to excite all the vanity and} sometimes restricting her with great decision, 
wild ambition of a young creature so utterly } even in the most innocent enjoyments, and 
unregulated as she had been—a creature so} again leaving her, for months, utterly uncon- 
sickened with poverty, that she had learned to } trolled, to go her own way, and think her own 
look upon it as the only great evil of life, from} thoughts, without notice. At such times the 
which she was determined to escape on any ; man was gravely occupied with his own affairs. 
terms. She had not thought in this way so For days and weeks together he would be absent 
deeply until after the visit of Mr. Church, whose } from home, and, apparently, unmindful of his 
curt eloquence had impressed her wonderfully. } daughter’s existence. True, he supplied her 
Up to that time, the possibility of wealth, or of} with the means of living, and always kept some 
an equality with the people she was now asso-} sort of a roof over her head, which answered for 
ciating with, had never presented itself, except} a home. During the last year he had occupied 
a3a wild dream. She had, in fact, looked upon } a floor in the house where our story finds him. 
the young artist as so far superior to her, or her ; Here the young artist had been giving her les- 
belongings, that all the ambition of her nature} sons; and it was during one of those periods of 
was gratified in his commendation, and in the ; Hudson’s prolonged absence, when the girl was 
love which had led him to the rash step of a} weary and dispirited, given up to herself utterly, 
secret marriage. This marriage had been kept} that he had, half in love, half in compassion, 
secret, not so much from any fear that he had } made her his wife. 
of old Mr. Hudson, but from an affectionate But who was this men Hudson? I cannot tell. 
éread of wounding his mother—a woman of such ; If any one ever knew him intimately in his 
high birth and breeding, that he literally dared } 3 youth, that knowledge must have died out as 
not present Constance to her as lis wife. Be-} years crept over his head—for he seemed to have 
sides, there arose other reasons for this secrecy. } no friends. True, a man would now and then 
Day by day that mother’s means became more} come to his rooms, apparently, upon business, 
limited; month by month he saw her depriving } and go away again, without creating much com- 
herself of some needful comfort, which it wag} ment. But even this happened seldom; and if 
his duty to have secured to her. How, then, the man had any special occupation, no human 
g 


could he go to this self-sacrificing woman, and } being could tell what it was. Still his days were 
say to her, “I have married a beautiful, un- } spent almost entirely away from home, and some- 
informed, singular young creature, with great ; where in the city was a place he called his 
capabilities, perhaps, but untried up to this} office; but it was impossible for any one to say 
time, whom you, in your refinement, could ; where that place might be found. 
hardly tolerate for an hour; and this when my Up to the time of Mr. Church’s visit, no friend 
art was but just a fair competence, which does ; had ever been entertained in the apartments 
not yet increase, and may not for years.” : where his daughter found a home; indeed, this 
No, this young man had not the courage to} man came rather from the force of his own 
surprise his mother with news like this. He} audacity than as an invited guest. Hundson, 
would keep the whole thing secret; would teach } in fact, endured his presence that night, but had 
this bright girl, subdue all that was low and pot suggested it. 
coarse in her nature. Love would aid him in’ There must have been some good left in the 
this good work. Time would aid him. An intel- man’s heart, for his resistance to Church, when 
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he proposed to introduce Constance into the ; to gain, her quickness and perseverance settled 
enterprise they were entering upon, had ee | on the means of acquirement, and worked them 
almost passionately vehement; but Church was; out untiringly. You would have thought that 
not a person to be put aside, or reasoned out of} the accomplishments suggested to her, embrag. 
anything he had decided on. His will broke } ing as they did more of society than she had 
down ull opposition so completely, that Hudson } ever known before, might have broken in upon 
at last absolutely resigned the fate of his own} her exertions as an artist; but there was nothing 


» 
> 


child into this bad man’s hands. ; of the kind. She worked more diligently than 
Church had spoken no more than the truth. ever, throwing all the energies of her mind intg 

There was splendid material for mischief in that } the subject before her, and bringing forth won- 

girl’s nature. She was capable of great exer- } ders of improvement that astonished even the 

tion, and possessed a wonderful power of adap- ; genius of her young husband. 

tation. Her impetuous nature seized on the} With all her strength and soul she was toiling 

sallient points of any subject laid before her } to open the golden gates of the world that man, 

with a sort of hungry impatience, that soon} Church, had pointed out to her. 

made her mistress of it. When she had a point ' (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





OUR PAST. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Sunsuine and shadow! Such has been our lot; Ob! turn toward that realm thy footsteps now! 

We quafied love’s sweetness once, let’s not complain I call—I beckon thee with eager hands! 

If now by happiness we seem forgot; Let fall thy kisses on my fevered brow— 

But rather take life’s losses with its gain. Longing and faint my waiting spirit stands ; 
We've had our Spring and Autumn; let us steel Come and impart the strength thy love can give, 
Our hearts to bear the Winter we now feel. And bid my thirsty soul look up and live. 

Our past! We hold it sealed in memory yet; Oh, love! Oh, light! The present floats away: 

No frost can blight, no chilling winds destroy Transfigured in my sight I on thee stand; 

The fadeless blossoms in its garden set— Nor time nor distance intervenes to lay 

No cloud o’ercast its radiance of joy. A shadow ‘twixt the hand that clasps my hand; 
Whatever grief the future may bestow, Soul unto soul speaks through the rapturous hush, 
One backward glance can soften all its woe. Till all the darkness wears love's rosy flush. 

We live within the past! What matters it The past! "Tis ours; no mortal may intrude 

Tf present days slip by unmarked and slow? Within our wide domain; no eye may dare 


As when at eve we watch the shadows flit, Profane that sacred realm; no footsteps rude 
Remembering the freshness and the glow Invade the hallowed calm that nestles there. 
That heralded its morn; so we recall Shadowed and curtained, here we dwell alone, 


Our life’s fair morning while its shadows fall. ae Our peace unbroken and our baunt unknown, 
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SNOW AT NIGHT. 





BY A. BOND. 





Stent and solemn now! 
Laid to rest in her shroud of white, ' 
And wearied, seemeth the earth to-night. 
No bridal veil of the Spring-time, this! 
Its touch is pure with another bliss, 

And the snow-wreaths bind her brow. 


Hush! for no voice is here, 
There is silence, as before the dead, 
Yet hath it more of peace than dread; 
For deep in its inmost heart, a calm, 
A patient thought and a hope of balm 
Are hidden, to wait for cheer. 


The pale moon comes to look 
(Like Grief) on the loved and covered face, 
But cannot stay in the saddened place. 
Her daughter stars long vigil keep— 
Their eyes are dim, but they cannot weep, 


Wait till the morning come! 
Till the snow-shroud change to the robes of Spring. 
As soul to body shall yet give wing; 
Til! the moon, like earthly love's pale light, 
Gives place to the sun in his glorious might— 
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The Heaven is the veiled Book. Wait till the morning come!’ 
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A LEAF OF MY EXPERIENCE. 





BY E.-J. WHITNEY. 





“HAVE you received your number of Peterson “I told her,” continued Nellie, ‘that I should 
yet?” 3 prefer to purchase music instead of begging it 

“Yes. It came last night; but I was so busy } out of magazines.” 
on Johnnie’s mittens that I have read only the} “Why, Nellie, how did you dare?” 
long stories,” I answered. She tossed her dainty head. “I am not afraid 

«Well, I hate to ask, but won’t you loan it to; of all the Marvis’ I ever saw. Ethel, dear, I 
me a little while? I won’t keep it long.” ; couldn’t keep still when I heard her say that.” 

So said my friend Carrie; and I, too weak to “You are a dear, good girl, Nellie,” said I, 
refuse, brought my highly-prized Magazine, and } for she és a darling; and all the gentlemen agree 
gave it into her eager hands with a sigh. 3} with me. 

Afternoon came and passed; the busy — Miss Marvis borrowed my next number from 
of day ceased; and the stars came forth one by ; Carrie Dayton, and it was returned without the 
one, but my Magazine did not make its appear-} music. I was decidedly angry; and when she 
ance. I retired, visions of the entertaining } came after the next Magazine, I said to her, 
stories and my inability to read them, dancing ; $ «Tam tired of taking a Magazine, Miss Mar- 
before my eyes, till, out of pity, white-robed } vis, as long as there are so many lawless bor- 
sleep touched my eyelids with her fingers, and I} rowers. Just look at these numbers,” displaying 
sank into slumber. 3 them before her. ‘Look at the oil, candy stains, 

The next afternoon came, and, unable to wait ; torn leaves, and dirty finger-marks. I think a 
longer, I wended my way to my friend’s home. } great deal of my Magazines, and intended having 
She was radiant; and when I made known my } them bound; but look at them now. They would 
errand, she said, carelessly, make charming books,” I added, ironically. 

“Oh! I forgot. When I got home, cousin} Miss Marvis left in high dudgeon. 

William was here, and as he took me a charm- Nellie’s cousin, Fred Lathrop, came in a little 
ing drive, my promise slipped my mind.” while after. 

I took my book and went home, whereI found: «Well, Ethel,” he said, laughing, “‘you ought 
Mrs. Layton. She wanted to bororw my Maga- } to thank me, for I have had a battle royal on 
zine, she said. I told her I had not read it} your account.” 
myself. She rose instantly. I heard afterward “Thank you, sir!” dropping a courtesy. 
that I was too mean to lend an old Magazine. 3 “Did you have an antagonist worthy of your 

Well, I had peace a little while; but it was; prowess?” 

not lasting. Mrs. Bond borrowed the Magazine; ‘‘I hardly think I did, for she retreated at the 
first, and loaned it to Kate Moreland; then Kate } first shot.” 
to Mrs. Willis, and so on. When it came home} “She! Then it was a woman?” 
it had lost its cover, several leaves were torn; “Certainly, my dear. If I was jealous of the 
the first beautiful engraving was greased, and} gentlemen who praise .you, I should have no 
marks of candy were over the whole, showing } peace of my life.” 
that it had been given to children to play with. > «Nonsense, Fred!” 
It was utterly ruined. Nellie told me afterward that Miss Marvis 

When the next number came, borrowers were } was Fred’s antagonist; and that he promised 
plenty as ever, and Miss Marvis politely re-} her a piece of music each month if she would 
quested the music. not borrrow my Magazines again. She tried 

“T intend having my Magazines bound,” said } to make a joke of it, for she has endeavored to 
I, *“‘and it will hurt them to cut out the music.” ; convince Fred, this long time, that the name of 

‘‘Not in the least,” said Miss Marvis, quietly, } Mrs. Fred Lathrop would be much prettier than 
cutting it out before I could open my lips. } plain Miss Marvis. You can judge how obstinate 

Nellie Lee told me, next day, that Miss Mar- } he is, for she has not convinced him yet. 
vis had said to her, ‘*Peterson always has 3 Miss Marvis never troubled me again with 
popular music, so Ethel Leroy can dispense ; borrowing. Fred, true to his promise, the next 


with that well enough.’ > month carried her the music. 
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«Twas a terrible joke,” said he to me, ‘for } 1, at last; ‘but don’t tell me you can’t afford 


she actually blushed, spite of her paint.” a dollar and a half for what everybody else asks 
Well, [looked at my Magazines almost angrily, } two dollars for.” 
and often with tears in my eyes, when they It was refreshing to hear, on the other hand, 


came fresh arfd clean from the post-office, fairly } such remarks as these, when people sent their 
shining with good humor and happiness, and ; money in with, ‘‘Will I subscribe? Of course; 
then thought how they would look when they } it is the cheapest book in the world!” Or, «] 
returned from the borrowers. I bore with them } wouldn’t do without it for twice the money!” 
with what. grace I-could till December came, { Or, ‘“‘One pattern is worth the year’s subscrip- 
and the snow-white flakes were falling—and } tion!” Or, ‘‘Mrs. Stephens’ novels are the best 
then I started for subscribers. ; anywhere!” Or, ‘You get so much good reading 
Ah, me! I learned a good many things that } for so very little money!” 
day. I found the fiercest borrowers were the } “The patterns save my husband’s pocket- 
last to subscribe. One had the impertinence to ; book, I can tell you,” laughed pretty Mrs, 
tell me that, so long as she could borrow mine, she Mayland. ‘He says he would pay three times 
§ 





didn’t want to subscribe. I told her I should ; the price, before he would do without it.” 
not lend any more numbers, as I wanted them Fred laughed heartily at my adventure, and 
bound, and they were not suitable after lending. $ said, ‘I am not afraid of Mrs. Ethel Lathrop’s 
“Well,” said she, angrily, “I don’t want it, ; Magazines looking like somebody’s I would 
unless [ can borrow it.” $ mention.” 
Those subscribed whom I least expected; } I have kept the rest of my Magazines nicely; 
others, that I thought surely would do so, be- ; it would do your heart good to see them. 
cause they were always borrowing mine, told} There will be a wedding one of these days, 
me they couldn’t afford it. ‘ when What is the use of telling every- 
“If you want a book given you, say so?” said ‘ thing I and Fred know? 








IN THE STARLIGHT. 


BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 





In the starlight sat I thinking, : Stands before me in the starlight, 
Of days long since gone by, Being bright of Heavenly mion, 
With their soft light o’er me streaming, Clothed in beauty all celestial— 
Crowning me with ecstasy. What a brilliant, radiant scene?” 
“TYeart,” quoth I, “keep still thy beating, 
Hear I music in the air? 
Angels bright are now repeating, 
Low and sweet their evening prayer.” 


From my view it slowly vanished, 
Leaving me alone again; 

In the starlight I am sitting, 
Talking to my heart in vain, 

Transient as the dews of morning, 
Quivering through the balmy air; Lovely as the things of light, 

“Heart, keep still,” I slowly whispered, Are the visions that are dawning 
“Tis a being strangely fair, On my weary heart to-night, 


Yor a moment heard I music 
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CHANGING. 





BY R. N. BROWNE. 





Taz silence of the snows was on the earth, 
The silence of the frost upon the stream; 
The season sickened ere the Spring had birth, 

And life seemed slumbering in a deathly dream. Of Want to passing Plenty, and his fees 
T cried, “ How long until the hopes that seem, Of proud compassion, and the kindling seas 

Shall stand more real than the griefs that are?” é Made merry with the sunbeams; but I cried, 
There was no answer in the chilling beam 

That sought the earth as from a heedless star, 
And the gray shades arose and wrapped the sun afar. 


The glory of the Summer on the land, 
The beauty of the Summer in the trees, 
The earth lay open, like the hungry hand 


“Ah, me! what pleasure in the things that please 
Bs 
Too much for pleasure, and fur men supplied 
In all too full a cup, which once were all denied.” 
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FASHIONABLE WAISTBAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus is a new and pretty design for one ; of those things, too, which any lady can make 
of the Waistbands which, just now, are so ; for herself, at odd times, when a heavier bit of 
fashionable. It has the advantage of being one ‘ work would be inconvenient. 
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BASQUINE FQR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give here an engraving of the front and; No. 6. Haur tux Curr. 
back of a Basquine for a little girl, and onthe; ‘This little Basquine may be made of cash- 
next page a diagram by which it may be cut ; mere, velvet, or cloth. ‘It may be trimmed with 
out. For example, ‘ swan’s-down, or grebe, Astracan, or any other 

No. 1. Haur rue Fronr. ‘fur. The back is cut in a single piece, which 

No. 2. Hatr tue Back. $may be done by doubling over the pattern, No. 

No. 3. Har tHe Carr. $2, that being half the back. Cut open both. 

No. 4. Hanr tor Conuar. { back and front, from the waist, almost to the 

No. 5 Haur rue SLeeve. $ bottom, so as to make the strips, as seen in the 
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150 DIAGRAM OF BASQUINE FOR LITTLE GIRL. 








engraving. Cut the sleeve in a single piece, } in front, for the buttons. The belt is straight, 
and add a cuff, which is trimmed with fur. The ; and covered with fur. This Basquine is worn 


fur runs around the cape and back and down} over a frock, which should be trimmed with fur, 
the front. A false piece is set on, under the fur, ‘ just above the bottom, as seen in the engraving. 
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SPECTACLE-CASE. EMBR 


OIDERY AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





‘ 








Marrriats.—Four yards of thick silver cord; } 
a skein of blue silk cordon; a small piece of } 
white moire ribbon; gray and brown embroidery } 
silk; cardboard; and halfa yard of blue silk cord. } 





EMBROIDERY IN 


A white ground, embroidered with light-blue 
silk cordon and ornamented with a crochet bor- 
der of silver cord, has an extremely pretty 
effect; but for spectacle-cases for every-day 


‘Suse, we recommend a red cloth ground, with 


black cord embroidery and a crochet border of 
red silk. The embroidery on the upper part is 
worked in flat and fishbone-stitch; the flowers 
are blue, with little yellow knots in the middle. 
All the rest is worked in brown, with shaded 
silk. 

For the edge, make a chain of about one hun- 
dred and forty-six stitches with the crochet silk, 
close in a ring, and work over silver cord two 
rows of alternately two chain and two double 
stitches, increasing at the narrow sides for the 
shape shown in the design, and reversing the 
double stitches in the second row. Now cut off 
the silver cord, and work with the silk one row 
in double. 

The second half of the case is worked over 
cord like the two edge rows of the upper half, 
from the middle, beginning with a chain of 
fifty stitches, working five. rows round, andl by 
regularly increasing at the narrow ends the 
oval shape is formed. For the outer conclusion 
of this half, work one row of double without 
cord. One of the narrow ends of the oval must 
also have two more short rows beginning from 
the middle along both sides, measuring about 
an inch and a half, and without any incresse, 
which forms a little raised edge. The embroi- 
dered part must be put upon a piece of card- 
board cut separately for each side, trimmed at 
the edge with the two lines of crochet cord sewn 
firmly. Both the crochet and other half are 
lined with white moire ribbon. Join both parts 
with silk the color of the crochet silk. The cord 
must be firmly sewn all round the upper part, 
and round the under part as far as the opening, 


‘ 





CHAIN-STITOH. 
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RACK FOR VISITING-CARDS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
e 








Materrats.—Gray cardboard slightly glazed; ; rack consists of three parts—the upper part for 
colored ribbon; and a cushion. papers, and the under for visiting-cards, ete. 

Put the cardboard upon the cushion, and prick. | All three parts are ornamented with the pricked 
The side next the eushion will be raised upon } flowers. 


that side. Then, upon this side, with a thicker? The cut below shows which parts of the roses 


needle, prick the outline, veins, tendrils, etc., in } and leaves are to be pricked, and which are to 
close lines. ; be plain. The edges are ornamented with gold 

It is important that the inner surface,should paper. The parts are joined together with paper 
be first pricked, and then the outlines. The’ to prevent the cards falling out. 
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BRACELET TO IMITATE CORAL, FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 





BY MRS. JANE 





Matertats.—Red woolen braid; two steel > 
knitting-needles of middle size. 

Cast on two stitches, leaving ends, afterward } 
to be made into tassels, about half a yard in } 
length. Work rows forward and backward, } 
plain. The braid naturally twists, so that the 
stitches lie closely upon each other, and give ; 
the uneven, coral-like appearance. When the } 
bracelet is long enough te go over the hand, ; 
close itinaring. After casting off the two last ; 
stitches, tie the two ends in a simple knot, or } 
knit the parts together. Make a few common } 
knots on both ends; and then for the tassels cast.’ 
on afresh two stitches, knit one or two needles; } 
and then east off carefully, that it may not be} 
drawn out. , 

A necklace may also be knitted in the same } 
manner, in which the ends must be left hanging ' 
down as loops in front, about four inches in } 
Jength, and ornamented with little tassels. 


KNITTING. 


WEAVER. 








TRIMMING IN VELVET 





BY MRS. JANE 





AND BEADS. 


WEAVER. 
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Tue width of the velvet and size of the} folded according to the folds marked by let- 
beads will be seen by referring to the en- ters beginning with a. The beads are put on 


graving. 


$with purse silk. This is a pretty trimming 


To form the pattern, the velvet must be ‘ for tunics or upper skirts of children’s dresses. 
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TABLE NAPKIN-RING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





MATERIALS.—Eleven inches of dark-blue vel- 
vet ribbon two inches broad; three-quarters of 
x yard of light-blue silk cord; chalk and crystal 
beads; cardboard; lining. 

Each of the five separate medallions requires 
a cardboard foundation, which for the center 


medallion must measure two inches and a quar- 
I ter in height and one inch and a half in breadth. 
4 The two next are two inches high and one inch 
WW and a quarter broad, and the two smallest musi 


measure one inch and a half in height and one 





inch in breadth, the outer velvet part being 
always larger. These parts may be made of 
{are of beads sewn on to the velvet. The card- 
‘ little pieces of velvet or velvet-ribbon. Thiese 
board is covered with velvet and lined with 
white or black silk. The medallions are joined 
together, and a light blue cord is placed all 
round, ornamented with crystal beads, six or 
, eight to a stitch, and put on so that the cord 
; may appear wound round. 
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HANDKERCHIEF 











CORNERS. 








Bib. 
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or 





INFANT’S EMBROIDERED BIB. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tuts is ® very pretty design for an Infant’s § bric, or pique, with embroidery cotton, in satin 
Bib. It may be worked on Indian twilly cam-‘ and button-hole stitch. 





MULL CRAVAT AND JACKET. 
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BLACK SILK GORED APRON. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here a very pretty pattern for an appropriate times, nothing looks so well, on a 
apron, to be made of black silk, and gored. At lady, as a handsome black silk apron. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNER AND EDGING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
A Gosste anour Harr.—In one of our late numbers we 


Mournina Costumes, this year, follow the fashions more 
strictly than ever. In Paris, even in deep mourning, the 


stated that the short-lived reign of the brunettes was over } paletot is worn similar to the dress. There is no exception 


and that fair complexions and golden hair were again the 3 
fashion in Paris. The reaction, we learn, still continues. } 
§ 


As very few French women have golden hair, all sorts of 
artificial dyes are in use. We know of some cases in which 
American women have followed this absurd custom; but 
are glad to believe that the practice is rare; and it is one 
which we would not encourage. Nature has given to every 
yoman the shade of hair that harmonizes best with her 
complexion, and to attempt to alter it, at the whim of 
fashion, is really bad taste. 

Curls, meantime, have replaced plaits and bandeaux for 
evening wear, especially at the opera. To look effective, 
the curis should commence at the very top of the head, and 
the last ringlet should reach very low down the back. 
What is called the Marguerite style of arranging the hair is 
adopted by a few, and the plaits in these cases are of won- 
derful length. So much false hair is worn that but little 
space is left on the head for flowers and wreaths ; in fact, 
the very narrowest bandeaux, and the slimmest garlands 
possible to arrange, are the only head-dresses to be scen at 
the present time. Sinall leaves, beaded all over and made 
up into a bandeau, are fashionable; likewise a trellis of 
lilies of the valley and lilac mixed, as well as plaits of vel- 
vet, with a gold tassel at one end and a bouquet of gold 
flowerets at the other; these encircle the head and are 
fastened at the side, sometimes with the addition of very 
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fancifully made pendant ornaments. The rage for wearing > 


false hair is increasing rather than diminishing. Formerly, 
rigidly scrupulous people demurred at a single plait, and 
added it to the natural growth, when that growth was 
scanty, in a sly, surreptitious manner; but now no such 
scruples exist; false chignons, false curls, and false plaits 
ave all to be found on one head at the same time, and 
neither blushes nor hesitation are thought of when con- 
fessing to these artificial additions. 

Valse hair, indeed, is so universally worn, at least in Paris, 
that, when a woman has luxuricus tresses of her own, she 





§ 


hardly gets the credit for them. <A story is told of a beau- ; 
tiful American, who was invited to Oompeigne, and whose } 


atundant hair becoming the subject of discussion at an im- 


perial supper-party, no one would believe it real, till she 3 


loosened it before the company, when it fell almost to her 
feet. We have the best reason for knowing that the tale is 
but slightly exaggerated, 





Two Very Ex.ecant Voury 





have just been issued by 


but for widows’ mourning, which requires the long shawl, 
at least during the first months. For a bonnet, a fanchon 
of pleated crape, with a veil at the back, trimmed round 
with a double cross-strip, is worn. This veil is continued 
into lappets fastencd in front under a simple bow of ribbon, 
Crape veil with a wide hem. Collars for deep mourning are 
of crape bordered with a wide cross-strip stitched on all 
round, or else of double grenadine, stitched like white linen, 
Jet is not used in deep mourning, but jewels cf carved black 
wood. These jewels should be reduced to those that are in- 
dispensable for the toilet, such as a brooch, a waistband. 
buckle, studs, and ear-rings, if one is accustomed to wear 
them. 


Books ror CuHILpREN.—The season has been very prolific 
of meritorious books for juveniles. James §. Claxton, No, 
1214 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has published “ Penny 
Wise and Pound Foolish,” by Mrs. Carey Brock; “Oliver 
Dale’s Decision;” “Margaret and Her Friends;” “ Mother's 
Warm Shawl;” “Dick Fraser ;” and “ Arthur Morland:” all 
handsomely illustrated. Loring, of Boston, has published 
“Judge Not,” by Mrs. Edwin Sheppard. W. V. Spencer, of 
Boston, has published “Gerty May.” And Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, have published “Dotty Dimple at Her Grand 
mother’s,” by Sophie May; “Billy Grimes’ Favorite,” by 
May Manners; Alexis the Runaway,” and “Climbing the 
Rope.” 


READING IN “ PETERSON.”—Do our subscribers ever think 
how much reading matter they get every year in “ Peter- 
son?” As much as in eight or ten novels. Now tho cheapest 
novels are fifty cents cach, so that, in a year, our subscribers 
receive about five dollars worth of reading matter. This 
leaves out of view entirely the steel engravings, the colored 
fashion-plates, the colored patterns for the Work-Table, and 
the scores of other things, which make “Peterson” so de 
sirable. Can two dollars be more economically expended 
than in subscribing for this Magazine? 

“REALLY ASTONISHING.”—The Lynn (Mass.) Reporter says 
of this Magazine, that it “is filled with attractions for the 
ladies, including, of course, all the latest novelties in the 





; way of fashion-plates, embroidery and dress-patterns, and 


Roberts Brothers, of Boston. One is “The Layman’s Bre- ? 
viary,” translated by C. 'T. Brooks, from the German of Leo- $ 


poid &chofer. It consists of meditations for every day in 
the year; and the wife, the mother, and the child form the 
point of return and departure for the poetic thought—a 
charming idea. We cannot too highly extol this book, 


other similar attractions. It is really astonishing,” it adds, 
“to note the amount of ingenuity displayed in this direction, 
and which Peterson seizes upon to place before his lady 
readers.” 


Miss THACKERAY'S Fatry-TA.es, as republished by Loring, 


> of Boston, are among the nicest books of the year. They 


which has been so successful in Germany that it has passed ; 
through twelve editions, and which is now put before the } 
American public in an admirable translation. - The other > 
volume is, “My Prisons: Memoirs of Silvio Pellico,” a work ? 


which appeared originally in Italian in 1831, and which has 


most elegant that has appeared in America, and is hand- 
soniely illustrated, having sixty embellishments. 


A Lapy Writes to Us:—“I had rather do without a new 





bonnet than the Magazine.” 


appeared originally in the “Cornhill Magazine,” and are 
adaptations of well-known fairy-tales to modern life. The 
best are “Cinderella,” “Beauty and the Beast,” and “Red 
Riding Hood.” They are all short, and reprinted cheaply. 
Axotifer Costiy CoLorep Pattern in this number. This 
is the only Magazine which gives these elegant and useful 


? embellishments. 
since become a world-classic. This edition, however, is the ? 


Our Janvary Numper has been pronounced everywhere 
to be the handsomest ever issued by any magazine. 





“We TAKE ALL THE LApIrs’ MAGAZINES,” says a subscriber; 
“but we like ‘Peterson’ the best.” 
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REVIEW OF 
AppITIoNs To CLUBS may be made at the price paid by the § 
rest of the club. When additional subscribers have thus ; 
been sent to make enough for u second club, the person 
sending them is entitled to a second premium, In all such 
cases, it is best to notify us that a second club has been 
completed, and to state, in the same letter, whether an 
extra copy, or one of the engravings is preferred as a pre- 
mium. These additions to clubs may be made at any time 
during the year: only all such additional subscribers must 
begin, like the rest of the club, with the January number. 


Orr" 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Opportunity. A Novel. By Anne Moncure Crane, author 
of “Emily Chester.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & } 
Fields. —“ Emily Chester” was a novel that attracted marked } 
But it did this, less from its own merits, which 3 


attention. 
were considerable, however, than from the curiosity it > 
roused as to who the lady could be who ventured to discuss } 
the occult question on which the story turned. It seems, ; 
now, that the author is a Miss Crane. We judge, from 3} 
indications in the book before us, that 
on whom has been engrafted a half German culture of the 








1¢ is a Marglander, 


. . ® . 
most pronounced school, The result is a curious one, as the 


present book bears witness, but more notably, “Emily 
Chester.” Miss Crane has improved as an artist since her 
first novel; we know few things in American fiction better 
done than the last sixty pages of “Opportunity ;” but she } 
has yet to exhibit that highest proof of art, the selection 
of a thoroughly fitting subject. The book shows ability, 
andsome knowledge of the world; but it is not a pleasant 





one, at least, in all respects. . 


nnn 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Albcrt Barnes, 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper &: Brothers.—The now venerable author of this work 
has long held a first-class position among the ablest and 
most Iearned divines of the Presbyterian Church. He is 
widely and favorably known for his “Notes on the New 
Testament,” “ Notes on the Psalms,” etc., etc. In these lec- 
tures he has taken up the subject of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and considered them in various aspects; but espe- 
cially as to the manner in which they are affected by the 
objections current in the age in which we live. Two of} 
the most powerful of the lectures are those in which Mr. 
Barnes diseusses the “Christian Religion, as adapted to the 
wants of man, as illustrated in these eighteen hundred 
years,” and the “Relation of Christianity to the World's 5 
Progress in Science, Civilization, and the Arts of the nine- 
teenth century.” The volume is handsomely printed. 





we 


Three English Statesman: A Course of Lectures om the Po- 
litical History of England. By Goldwin Smith. 1 vol.,12 mo. § 
New York: Harper & Brothers —Goldwin Smith, like J. ; 
Stuart Mill, belongs to that small, but earnest class, which } 
He is 
opposed to an Established Church, while at the same time 


represents the advanced liberal thought of England. 
a reverent Churchman; in antagonism to a hereditary 
House of Peers, while yet the advocate of high culture ; and in 
‘0, would have 





favor of other reforms, which, halfacentu 
brought down on him charges of treason, if 
These lectures are fall of the philosophy of history, and 
chould be read by all who wish to learn from the lessons of 
Mr. Smith is aciear thinker, a logical reasoner, } 
His scorn is terrible. 


not of atheism. 





the past. 
and a vigorous writer. 
Woman’s Strategy. A Novel. 1vol..12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—This seems to be by a new author. } 
The volume is illustrated by wood engravings by T. Morton. » 
Carlyon’s Year. <A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—A reprint of an English novel. The 
best chapters are the first three. , 


¢ It is indexed with some ten thousand references. 


> they were o 


} very excellent English novel. 
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Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howells. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
Yori:: Hurd ¢& Houghton.—This is by the author of that 
charming book, “Venitian Life,” and gives sketches of 
Ferrara, Genoa, Naples, Pisa, Como, etc., etc., as well as 
of journeys to and fro inItaly. Having but lately been over 
the same ground ourselves, we can testify to the accuracy 
and freshness of the descriptions. The artistic handling of 
this book is not its least praiseworthy feature. Mr. Howells 
gives us just enough of his own personality to add piquancy 
The volume is handsomely printed. 


NEW BOOKS. 





to his pages. 

The Lovers’ Dictionary: a Practical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Funcies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very excellent compila- 
tion of its kind. The best English and American poets have 





? been laid under contribution, while numerous translations 
§ are given from foreign tongues. The volume contains nearly 


eight hundred pages, and almost as many separate poems. 
A more 
complete “ Dictionary of Compliment” could not be desired. 


Home Fairy Tales. By Jean,Mace. Translated by Mary 
L. Booth. 1 vol..12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
One of the most successful books which has appeared 
in France in this generation. The charm of these fairy 
tales is indescribable. Older readers than those for whom 
ginally written will be pleased and even 
instructed by them. Several excellent engravings embel- 





lish the voluime. 

Love in Letters. Illustrated in the Correspondence of 
Exninent Persons. With Biographical Sketches of the Writers. 
By Allan Grant. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton 
& Co—We havo here the love letters of Abelard and Ifeloise, 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, Ninon de L’Enclos, 
Madame de Sevigne, Lady Mary Russell, Dean Swift, and 
other famous personages. The idea of the book is a capital 
one, and it is well worked out. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
qust. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the cuthor. 
Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parker. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers,—This is an epitome of the 
larger work by the same author, and, for general purposes, 
will be even more acceptable. Numerous wood engravings 
iliustrate the text. 

Corry O'Lanus: His Views and Experiences. With Comic 
Illustrations by J. H. Howard. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton d: Co.—These papers derive what merit they 
have from their humor, which, however, is often exagge- 
rated. They originally appeared in a daily journal. 

One Wife Too Many. By Edward Hopper. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: Hurd d Houghton—A tale by Tappan Zee, told 
in verse, showing some humor, and having for a moral, 
“enough of any bliss is enough, especially of a wife.” 

My Novel. By Lord Lytion (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.) 
2rols.,16mo. Philada: J.B. Lippincott & Co—The seventh 
and eighth volumes of the “Globe Edition 
edition which is legible, portable, handsome, and cheap. 

Elementary Arithmetic for the Stale. By J. H. French, 
LL. D. 1 vol., 24 mo, York: Harper & Brothers — 
An excellent arithmetic for beginners. It forms one of 
“French's Arithmetical Series” of school-books. 

The Waterdale Neighbors. By the author of “Paul 
Massie.” 1vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers —A 
A cheap edition. 

Leslic Tyrrell. By Georgiana M. Craik. 1 vol., 
Bosten: Loring.—One of the best love-stories we have read 
A cheap edition. 


of Bulwer; an 





New 
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for many months. 


rol., 12 ma. New 





Vanquish By Agnes Leonard, 1 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co—A novel of American life, and 
by a new aspirant for favor. A very fair beginning. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Exposition UNIVERSELLE.—The intelligence and judgment 
of the Imperial Commission in the matter of awards are 
clearly evinced in the following extract from The Exposition 
Universelle Illustrated. (“Publication authorized by the 
Imperial Commission :”’) 

“By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson added to Howe’s system of sewing-machines im- 
portant modifications, which have placed them in the front 
rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been awarded them 
affirms, moreover, that none of the machines from the work- 
shop of Howe, or of his principal tributaries, unite the 
qualities of simplicity and solidity of mechanism by which 
these machines are distinguished above all others. 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and elegance, 
they have substituted for the shuttle of Howe a small, flat 
disc, which revolves vertically with unvarying swiftness. 
Hence this machine is the most simple of all, and notwith- 
standing its great precision in operation, its price is not 
above that of the most imperfect systems. 

“Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity of me- 
chanism, and facility of management, such are the essential 
qualities united in the Wheeler & Wilson machine, consti- 
tuting a superiority which the jury has with unanimity re- 
cognized and proclaimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal was awarded as 
manufacturers of machines; to Mr. Elias Howe a similar 
medal was awarded as propagator. The distinction made by 
the jury explains itself. 

“The original hine of Thi ier, only needed to pass 
into the skillful hands of Wheeler & Wilson, to receive its 
highest perfection. To-day, thanks to its cheapness, their { 
machine is accessible to all. Its simplicity assures it not 
only a place in the chamber of the seamstress, but its ele- ¢ 
gant form wins its admittance into the most sumptuous }$ 
parlor.” 





“Excetsior.”—The Areola (Ill.) Record says of the last 
number of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” that it is “a very gem of ¢ 
art and literature ;” and adds:—“ To say that each number 
of ‘Peterson’ exhibits new and effective attractions, would 
be but the reiteration of a truth that is patent to its many 
patrons and admirers. Its monthly visits are anxiously 
looked for, in the mechanic’s humble dwelling as well as in 
the rich man’s home. It is pre-eminently a National Maga- 
zine, for its circulation reaches almost every available point 
in this great nation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the ice-bound Lakes of the North to the sunny shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Its popularity is rapidly increasing, 
and its enterprising publisher spares no expense to make it 
the compeer of al] other periodicals.” 

TweNntTY-Five Cent Epition or Dickens.—T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are pub- 
lishing a New and Cheap Edition of Charles Dickens’ Works. 
Each book is printed from large type, in octavo, with a New 
Illustrated Cover; and Four Dollars will buy the complete 
set. This edition will be called “ Petersons’ Cheap Edition 
Sor the Million,” and will be the cheapest edition of Dickens 
ever printed. The first volume is now ready, being Oliver 
Twist: his Life and Adventures: with a New Illustrated 
Cover. All the other volumes, to complete the series, will 
follow in rapid succession. For sale by all Booksellers. Ask § 

r “Petersons’” Edition, and take no other. Copies will $ 
be sent, free of postage, on reeeipt of Twenty-five cents, by 
T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Publishers, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue AmerRIcAN TEA Company has great inducements to 
offer. See its advertisement on the cover. 


HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. II. 

How to Treat Your Horse.—Many of the best horses 
are spoiled by injudicious treatment. It must never be 
forgotten that an animal, only exercised by fits and starts, 
and left the rest of his time in a dark stable, away from 
all noise and excitement, cannot be blamed for’ being 
nervous, skittish, and unmanageabie when occasionally 
taken into the road or street with a light weight on his 
back. 

Ladies’ horses should not be over-fed, and ought to be 
carefully exercised every day for at least a couple of hours, 
principally at a walking pace. To save the feet and legs, it 
is desirable to have this done on soft ground; but there is 
this objection to having roadsters exercised in retired places, 
that when they are unaccustomed to the sights and sounds 
of thoroughfares, they are naturally nervous, shy, and un- 
pleasant to ride. 

Thoroughfares will, therefore, be found most advantageous 
for exercise, provided that the pace does not exceed a walk, 
It is also very desirable that horses should be well used to 
the trying, startling noises of railroads. Dark, retired 
stables, however conducive to rest, are objectionable for the 
reasons just mentioned. 





In the case of a horse that was about to be disposed of by 
his master for the fault of shying incorrigibly on the road, 
the owner was recommended to try removing him into a 
lighter stable, or loose box in the gangway to the stable- 

yard, which was done, the upper half of the stable-door being 
left open for the animal to amuse himself looking out during 
the day. The result was that he quite gave up the habit ot 
shying on the road, to the great delight of his owner, who 
could not afterward be induced to part with his pet at any 
§ price. 

In connection with other judicious exercise, that of the 
¢ law of kindness will be found a powerful coadjutor in dealing 
$ with the horse, as, indeed, with any other creature we want 
to win. Herein, doubtless, lies the secret of animals most 
restive and unmanageable proving frequently gentle and 
tractable, when ridden by ladies. We do not, however, re- 
commend the latter to try the experiment without some of 
$ the harsher sex first endeavoring to personate them, as far 
§ at least as a light weight, light, gentle hand, and a skirt 
3 fastened to the saddle, upon which the individual shall also 
| be seated feminine fashion, can personate the fair reality. 
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Ladies are in the habit of making pets of their palfreys, 
giving them bits of sugar, apple, or biscuit. They learn to 
look out for the appearance of the gentle, kind mistress 
from whose hand the treat is doubly welcome, and these 
noble, loveable creatures never fail amply to return in 
attach t and obedi 
them. 

Sappiine THE Horsr.—The side-saddle, which should be 

most carefully fitted to the horse, is best placed rather 
° backward, otherwise, as it works over the withérs, which 
$ it is liable to do, the rider looks to disadvantage, as. if, in 
; fact, riding on the neck, instead of the back of the animal. 
§ Girthing should be most carefully attended to with ladies’ 
° saddles, and strict injunctions given to the groom on the 
? subject. The saddle being first placed in its proper berth, 
¢ viz., three or four fingers’ width behind the play of the 
3 horse’s shoulder-blade, the first or under-girth must be 
$ drawn tightly toward the groom underneath, so as to bring 
: the center of the saddle rather toward the off or right side 
$ of the back, and the girth-holder strap being passed through 
é the buckle of the girth, it should be well tightened. The 
groom will then draw the second or other girth toward him 
in the same manner, and tighten it also. What is called a 
balance-strap is very useful, and helps to keep the saddle 
steady. 

The horse a lady is going to ride should always be 50 
$ bitted, that he cdnnot pall against her handling. 





e the gentle care bestowed upon 
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THE GARDEN, ETC. 
EverGcreens.—No country residence, be it large or 
small, should be without evergreens near enough to the 
house to be seen and enjoyed from the windows, and in 


should like to know how I, or apybody else, could find out, 
at a yard’s distance,‘that your plant had been pruned at all.” 

However much our evergreens are valued, admired, and 
enjoyed in winter, we begin to look eagerly forward in 
sufficient numbers to give a clothed, sheltered appearance. { spring to the budding of our shrubs, and who would not 
It is true these shrubs are generally of slow growth; but, ; fecl the blank the removal of these would occasion? Labur- 
even when young, there is a feeling of comfort and shelter ; nums, lilacs, red and white hawthorns, may be classed, per- 
connected with their green life when all around is dead and $ haps, rather among trees than shrubs; but name them as 
bare; while full-grown plants of laurel, bay, or holly are so 3 you will, they are still the chief ornaments of the shrubbery. 
universally admired, that little need be said in their favor. 3 The guelder rose and syringa are also old-fashioned favorites; 
The holly is a universal favorite, beautiful alike in shape ; all these stand their ground even against the graceful Deutz- 
and foliage ; it needs little care, and looks well at all seasons. { chia scabra and rich Weigelia rosea. Then we have the 

There is one peculiar beauty about the variegated holly, } Forsythia, spirea, purple magnolia, flowering currant, pinet, 
the tints of its young and tender leaves; these assume the { pyrus jaxarilla. There is a great difference in one year, as 
most delicate shades of white, pink, and green, each differing ; compared with another, in the profusion of blossom borne 
from the other, and more resembling blossoms in their color- } by shrubs; and no one who has not watched for the summer 
ing than ordinary foliage. The young shoots, with their } bloom can believe the loss experienced when it is a “bad 
bright leaves, seem to attain slowly to their more mature 2 year” for the lilacs and laburnums, or the enjoyment 
color, sometimes continuing for a whole summer to adorn § afforded by the full, rich abundance of massive clusters of 
the tree, and to afford a daily pleasure in watching their { lilac and golden shower-like tresses of laburnum, while the 
progress and admiring their variety. snowy balls of the guelder rose and the fragrant flowers of 

Next to the holly we may place the Portugal laurel and } the hawthorn add their charms; and every change of light 
the bay laurel as the most common ornaments of the shrub- ; from morn till eve brings out a new beauty. 
bery. The leaves of the Portugal laurel are almost as bright } During the winter months we are apt to think that the 
and glossy as our favorite holly; its growth is more com- 3 Jeafless branches of deciduous shrubs spoil the effect of the 
pact than the laurel, and it is, in some respects, a hardier } clumps of evergreens, near or among which they may be 
shrub, requiring less pruning, and growing frequently to a } planted; but, certainly, in summer, these latter add greatly 
good size without losing the foliage of the lower branches. $ to the beauty of the flowering shrubs, by the contrast their 
This feathering down to the ground is a great beauty in ever- { dark-green foliage makes, especially when the flowers are 
green shrubs, and should be promoted by giving them room § brought out against a dark background. Accidental effects 
and air, as well as by judicious pruning. How frequently do } of this kind must often have been remarked, such as a rose 
we see fine specimens utterly spoiled by being cut away ¢ or honeysuckle which has insinuated itself into a holly, and, 
near the ground, the higher branches being allowed to grow § climbing up till it gets to the air and light, covers the grave, 
out, till the shrub appears as if it would fall over on the 3 austere old tree with gay, bright, and fragrant flowers. 
spectator. Instead of this, a large laurel should present § Rut, perhaps, the shrub that most enlivens these groups of 
more the appearance of a sloping bank of foliage, or rather evergreens is the guelder rose or wayfaring tree: the effect 
of a pyramid, with the lower branches down to the ground, § of this plant “tossing its balls of foam” across or among 
and spreading out all round. An evergreen thus grown and } tho branches of a yew or laurel is beautiful. 
pruned is a beautiful object, especially on a lawn. 

With respect to the pruning of evergreens, it should be 
remembered that summer is the proper season for this 
operation—June or July; but it too often happens that at HORTICULTURAL. 
this busy period, when our gardens are bright with flower- EaRLY GARDENING.—An indispensable adjungi: te,eveny. 
ing bushes and smaller plants, our winter friends are for- } garden is a hot-bed; and this month (Februdry) is, Ghggpmeper. 
gotten amd neglected, and so “upright growing sorts get { season for preparing one; it will be found nof only wail 
round-he~ded forms, round-headed ones grow to one side, $ for forwarding plants for early planting, (flowers as well as 
and all, and much more besides, for the want of the pruning- ? vegetables,) but also for growing early lettuce, radishes, 
knife, or of the finger-and-thumb way of stopping, applied $ beets, etc., etc., so acceptable in the early spring months. 
regularly at the proper season,” “A frame may be made of various sizes, according to the size 

“One of the first fundamental rules in pruning evergreens $ of garden, from four sashes upward. The length of sash is 
is this, the lowest branches should be the longest, whatever generally seven feet, by three and a half wide, the size of 
the shape of the head may be. There isnot a single excep- § glass six by eight inches, making the entire frame of four 
tion to this rule that I know of; as soon as a higher branch } sashes fourteen by seven feet. The frame should have a 
is allowed to grow out further from the main stem of the ? southern or southeastern exposure, should be made up with 
tree, or from the general mass of branches on a bush, than } fresh horse-manure and a few leaves mixed with it; this 
the lower branches, a direct error is committed, and if not ; must be laid in a aeap preparatory to being used, and when 
remedied by cutting in this longer branch, a sure founda- } in a proper state of fermentation, prepared for the recep- 
tion is laid for the destruction of the lower parts of the } tion of the frame. A few inches of rich ioamy soil must be 
tree, which will, in the long run, cause it to get naked below, spread over the manure, then cover the frame with the sashes, 
because the longer branch will shade the others, and throw and after standing a few days to allow the rank heat 
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off the rain from them. and steam to pass! off, the seed canbe sown. Where the 
“The second rule is, no leaf should be cut through in } ground is well-drained, a better plan is to dig out a space 
pruning an evergreen. Clipping evergreen hedges does not ; the size of the frame, from one to two feet deep, according 
come in under the rule of pruning. to the season and the heat required, in which the manure is 
“The last rule applies to the mode of cutting. No cut ends placed, care being taken to pack it firmly and evenly.” A 
should be seen on bush or tree; and that is effected by be- { frame like the above, with four sash, will cost about twenty 
ginning the cut on the opposite side to where you stand ; dollars. 
and always cutting with an upstroke, then the cut part $ The above directions for preparing a hot-bed are from 
will either face downward or towjrd the center of the plant; ? Dreer’s Garden Calendar, for 1868, which contains a great 
and if you cut quite close to a lateral branch, or to the $ number of useful and practical hints, and will be mailed 
bottom of a leaf-stalk, as all good pruners do in the summer, { upon the receipt of a three cent stamp. Address, 
«nl as all the worst kind of pruners do in the winter, I 5 HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
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CROCKET, ETC. 

A Supscriser asks us to give the meaning of the contrac- 
tions in crochet. We append them below, and add, also, one 
or two hints on other subjects connected with crochet. 

CONTRACTIONS IN CROCHET. 


ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 

sl. Slip-stitch. 

sc. Single crochet. 

sdc, Short double crochet. 

dc. Double crochet. 

ste. Short treble crochet. 

te. Treble crochet. 

Itc. Long treble crochet. 

m. Miss, 

DrawinG-PAPeR—Used for taking off patterns should be, 
not the tissue-paper, but very thin bank-post, or tracing- 
paper—a paper rendered transparent with oil. It may be 
purchased of any artist's colorman. 


nnn nnn 


To IncREASE THE SIZE OF AN ENGRAVED PATTERN.—It is } 


frequently necessary to give, in the Magazine, a design 
which cannot be engraved of the full size. This causes 
some trouble to those who cannot readily enlarge a pattern 
for themselves. 

But the method of doing it is, however, very simple. 
Take a piece of paper, the full size required for the article, 


Jength and width. Rule the same number of lines, also at 
equal distances, on the reduced pattern. The squares will, 
of course, be much smaller. It will be easy, with this aid 
to the eye, to get every scroll and flower in a square of the 
small pattern into the same space of the large one. When 
half of a collar, or any other article is marked, if the other 
half corresponds with it, as it usually does, it ought to be 
transferred to tracing-paper, by means of which the other 
half may be taken. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. : 

- SOUPS. 

A Boiled Leg of Mutton, with the time-honored and appro- 
priate trimmings, is not bad eating; and the liquor, as it 
is called, which it has been boiled in, can be turned to good 
account by the thrifty housewife to make the following 
soups: Remove all fat from the liquor, whieh is easily done 
when cold; then add to it the pulp of dried or fresh peas, or 
haricot beans, or Jerusalem artichokes, and put in it a 
muslin bag containing some spices, whole pepper, and 
sweet herbs. Let it give a few boils, add salt, if necessary, 
and a little Worcester sauce to taste, and serve with bread 
sippets. The practice of serving mint with pea-soup is bar- 
barous; it should be boiled with the soup in the bag afore- 
said. Put a root of parsley and a piece of celery in tho 
liquor, with pepper, mace, a few cloves, a piece of lemon- 


Portable Soup—Put on, in four gallons of water, ten 
pounds of a shin of beef, free from fat and skin, six pounds 
of a knuckle of veal, and two fowls; break the bones and 
cut the meat into small pieces; season with one ounce of 
whole black pepper, quarter of an ounce of Jamaica pepper, 
and the same of mace; cover the pot very closely, and let 
it simmer for twelve or fourteen hours, and then strain it, 
The following day take off the fat, and clear the jelly from 
any sediment adhering to it; boil it gently upon a stove 
without covering the saucepan, and stir it frequently till it 
becomes very thick, and in lumps about the pan. Put it 
into saucers about half full, and when cold lay the cakes 
upon flannel to dry before the fire, or in the sun; keep them 
ina tin box, with white paper between each cake. About 
an ounce weight will make a pint of rich soup; pour boiling 
water upon it, with a little salt, and stir it till it dissolves, 
It also answers well for gravies, and all brown sauces. 

POULTRY AND MEATS. 

To Use Cold Turkey—The prime parts of a turkey are 
generally eaten the first day, and the legs are considered 
best grilled. The small pieces left on the bones, and which 
are not sufficient to convert into a hash, make an excellent 
vol-au-vent, or patties prepared in the following manner: 
Mince finely the remains of turkey, and add equal weight of 
ham or cold sausage-meat. To half a pound of meat add 
one ounce of butter, a little shalot and finely-minced parsley, 


‘ ’ } a tablespoonful of flour, and a few drops of lemon-juice. 
and rule lines across it, at equal distances, throughout the > 


nmr 


peel, a little Worcester sauce, and salt, if necessary. Let § 


it boil for an hour; then strain and boil in it some filleted 
soles, cut up in small pieces. Serve when the soles are done 


with a ‘ew sprigs of parsley or carvil thrown in at the mo- $ 


ment of serving. The liquor in which a knuckle of veal has 
been boiled can be put to the very same use as the ahove, 
as can also that obtained from boiling a neck of muttun or 
fowls. A boiled knuckle of veal, with a nice sharp sauce— 
i. e., plain-melted butter, with plenty of lemon and capers, 
or gherkins in it—is a very pleasant joint to eat from en 
JSamille. Any of the above liquors can be turned in a few 
hours into the richest and most succulent soup imaginable, 
simply by the addition of spices, herbs, and vegetables, and 


When these ingredients are well mixed together in a lined 
saucepan, and on the point of boiling, add the yolks of two 
well-beaten eggs, and stir the whole over the fire until near 
boiling; the mixture is then ready for the vol-au-vent, or to 
be sent to table garnished with sippets. The same mixture, 
moulded into croquettes, or meat-cakes, and fried, is an 
excellent side or supper-dish. The remains of cold fowl may 
be treated in the same manner. Cold boiled turkey is easily 
converted into a fricassee, by making a gravy of the trim- 
mings, seasoned with a little lemon-peel, pepper, and salt, 
and a small piece of onion. When the gravy is sufficiently 
flavored, the ingredients should be strained, and the gravy 
set aside to get quite cold. The fat should then be removed 
from the top of the liquor, and the slices of turkey laid in to 
get warm through. Then add some cream, and the yolk of 
one or two eggs, according to the quantity of liquor. Stir 
the mixture round until it begins to thicken, and send the 
slices of turkey to table covered with the gravy. 

Fowl and Rice.—This is a very delicious dish, but requires 
attention. When the fowl has been properly drawn and 
singed, rub it over with lemon, cover it all over with thin 
slices of bacon, tie the same on, and put in a saucepan with 
a carrot, quartered, two onions, and cover the whole with 
broth; when boiling, let it simmer for one hour. In the 
meantime wash and rub four ounces of rice, boil in it some 
of the broth in which the fowl has been cooked, season with 
salt. Take care that the rice is not too thick; beat up the 
yolks of three eggs with a little milk or cream to mix with 
the rice, and about one ounce of butter, divided into nuts; stir 
round without boiling; put the rice in the dish, and the fowl 
on top, after having taken off the slices of bacon, and serve. 

Veal-Cake.—This is a pretty, tasty dish for supper or 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal which you may not 
care to mince. Take away the brown outside of your cold 
roast-veal, and cut the white meat into thin slices; have 
also a few thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, 
which also slice, and two dessertspoonfuls of finely-chopped 
parsley. Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham, 
eggs, and parsley, in alternate layers, with a little pepper 
between each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. When 
the mould seems full, fill up with strong stock, and bake for 
half an hour. Turn out when cold. If a proper shape be 
not at hand, the veal-cake looks very pretty made in a plain 
pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs of 


the judicious admixture of Worcester sauce, swe colorant, etc. * fresh parsley. 
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Beef-Kidneys Stewed.—Procure a couple of very fine beef- 
kidneys, cut them in slices, and lay them in a stewpan; put 
in two ounces of butter, and cut into very thin slices four 
large onions ; add them, and a sufficiency of pepper and salt, 
to season well. Stew them about half an hour; add a 
cupful of rich gravy to that extracted from the kidneys. 
Stew five minutes, strain it, and thicken the gravy with 


flour and butter, and give it a boil up. Serve with the gravy $ 


in the dish. 

Beef-Cakes,—Take the best sirloin of beef, one pound, boil 
it until soft; boil also a beef-tongue until soft. Take one 
pound of tongue, chop it and the sirloin very fine, with 
quarter of a pound of suet, and quarter of a pound of raisins. 
After you have made them as fine as you can, add pepper 
and salt to taste, also one teaspoonful of cloves, one tea- 
spoonful of allspice, one onion, chopped fine, four teaspoon- 
fuls of flour. Mix all well together, form into cakes, and 
fry in butter. 

DESSERTS. 
The Alma-Pudding.—Make half a pound of bread-crumbs, 


which put in a basin; add two ounces of sago, six ounces of ‘ 


finely-chopped suet, five ounces of sugar, four ounces of sul- 


tana raisins, six eggs, half a gill of rum, and two tablespoon- > 


fuls of apricot-jam. Mix all well; well butter the interior 
of a pudding-basin; add the mixture. 
saucepan, and set it on the fire. 
put in your. basin, which ought to be a little more than half 
immersed in the water, and put on the lid. Boil gently, on 
a slow fire, for two hours. 
two tablespoonfuls of apricot-jam, or any other kind of pre- 
serve, and two glasses of sherry, rum, or brandy. Warm 


gently, and when boiling take your pudding out, pass a knife ° 


between it and the basin, turn out on a dish, pour the sauce 
over and serve. 


Apple-Meringue.—The following directions for a very ° 
pretty dish are from a German authority: Pare, core, and 3 


stew, ten tart apples in a very little water; add sugar and 


lemon, etc., as for a pie, and put it in a fruit pie-dish into a } 
cool oven. Beat up, meanwhile, the whites of four eggs to a é 
strong froth, as you would for icing, piling it on the apple 


irregularly, avoiding the edge of the dish; return it to a 
warm oven, and brown very slightly; slip all out carefully. 
by aid of knife or spoon, into a china dish, and serve with 
cream. If you have not cream, make a custard of the yolks, 
flavored with essence of vanilla. 


German-Puffs.—One ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and | 
pounded, with a dessertspoonful of orange-flower water. : 
(but the $ 
whites of only two,) beaten separately, one pint of cream, } 
sweetened to taste with white sugar ; and beat-all very well, { 
Bake this quantity in six large tea-cups, and serve very hot § 


Then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, four eggs, 


with butter and sugar-sauce. Sauce for the above: Mix 
with half a pint of melted butter two dessertspoonfuls of 


pounded loaf-sugar, (with or without a wine-glass of sherry,) } 


make it quite hot, and pour it over and around the puddings 
when they are turned out into the dish. 
Apple-Souffle—Stew some apples to a pulp; let them get 


cold; then having made some cup-custard, (that also being § 


cold,) put the apples into a pie-dish, then pour the custard 


over it; then, beating the whites of two or three eggs to a ‘ 


_ Stiff froth, put on the top of the custard, about the size of 


a egg, as many times as you think will do on the dish; then 5 


put it in the oven just to let the white of egg brown deli- 
tately. Serve cold. 

Canary-Pudding.—Take three eggs, and their weight in 
sugar and butter; melt the latter without oiling it, add to 


' it the sugar and the rind of one small lemon, very finely ‘ 


minced, and then gradually dredge in as much flour as is 
equal to two of the eggs. Stir the mixture thoroughly; 


whisk and beat well the eggs, and add them lastly. Again mix ; 


Well together all the ingredients, and boil for two hours, in a 
buttered mould or basin. Serve with swect or wine-satice. 


Put some water in a } 
When beginning to boil, ’ 


For sauce, put in a small pan ‘ 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fic. 1—Eventna Dress or Wuite SILK, witn Two Sxirts, 
¢ both of which are embroidered and trimmed with bands of 
; crimson silk; and the upper one, which opens in front, is 
$ looped up with broad silk sash ends, which depend from the 
waistband in front. The corsage is made low and square in 
front, and very short in the waist. Red velvet head-dress. 

Fig. 0.—CarrisGe Dress orp LAVENDER-CoLoRreD SILK, trim- 
med with black guipure lace. The sacque is ornamented to 
correspond with the dress. Marie Antoinette bonnet of 


lavender color. 

Fie. m1.—Hovuse Dress or Pink Sik, cut square in the 
> neck, and with long flowing sleeves, all ornamented with 
white Cluny lace. Under-body and long sleeves of Cluny. 

Fic. 1v.— WALKING Dress or Gray Popuiy, trimmed with 
¢ purple silk bands and flat buttons. The upper skirt is 
$ looped up at the back. Short sacque of the same material 
as the dress, with loose sleeves. Purple bonnet, trimmed 
with black. . 

Fie. v.—Watkine Dress oF Brown SILK, with a deep 
$ flounce of fawn-colored silk. The upper-skirt and sacque 
$ are also of fawn-colored silk. 

Fig. vi.—Ilouse Dress or BLUE SILK, made in the Gabrielle 
style, buttoned down the front, and with a deep flounce at 
the back. It is trimmed with white Cluny lace and floss 
tassels, 

FIG. VIIL—WALKING Dress or BISMARK-COLORED PoPLin.— 
The petticoat of the same material as the dress, is quite 
plain; the front of the upper-skirt crosses the back part, 
3 which is made separate, and buttons over it. The*loose 
sacque corresponds, 

Fig. viit.—WaAtkInG Dress or Gray Merino; the under 
and upper-skirts, sacque, and sleeves, are all scalloped and 
trimmed with black velvet. Black velvet trimmings, in the 
shape of leaves, ornament the sides. 

Fie. 1X.—WALKING Dress oF VioLet-CoLoreD CASHMERE; 
the petticoat is of violet cashmere, trimmed with bands of 
The upper-skirt and sacque are trimmed with 
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black silk. 
black cords and buttons. 

GeNERAL RemMarks.—Nearly all dresses not made in the 
Princess fashion, that is, with the bodice and skirt cut out 
all in one piece, have round waists. But a great many 
$ waistbands with basques are worn, and quité change the 


appearance of the dress. These waistbands are made in 
° different styles, some with long lapels forming a sash. 

One of the newest is the Bayadere ceinture, it has a 
rounded basque in front and at the back, and long lapels 
finished off in points on either side. 

In-door toilets for married ladies are.in the Redingote or 
Chatelaine style, buttoned in front all the way down, and for 
young ladies with round skirts hardly touching the ground. 
Walking costumes of cloth, poplin, Knickerbocker, English 
velvet, etc., with double skirts and a paletot of the same. The 
upper-skirt is short, or else gracefully looped up more or less. 
Elegant dresses are train-shaped; in silk they are often of 
two colors. 

There are still various ways of cutting dresses, because 
the same cut does not suit all ladies. Some prefer a skirt 
‘ perfectly plain; others will not give up having a few pleats 
or gathers at the back. So far all this is allowed by fashion, 
and depends 6m personal taste. 

A letter just received from Paris, says:—“ One important 
item deserves Special notice. We have all been under the 
$ delusion that crinoline was dying—indeed, in some in- 

stances, that it had faded away completely; but nothing of 
the kind. At the opening of the French Chambers crino- 
line flourished as large as ever. The empress seemed to 
have baskets below her waist, so large was her crinoline 
$ round the hips. After wearing our skirts plain and plait- 
less round the top, fitting the figure like those worn in the 
$ days of the Empress Josephine, we find that suddenly the 

puffed-out drapery of Marie Antoinctte’s days is again to be 
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fashionable. The empress wore for the opening of parlia- 
ment Marie Antoinette’s two favorite colors—pale gray and 
ruby. Mme. Lebrun painted the unfortunate queen in a 
toilet composed of these identical hues. 

“By these details it will be gathered that satin is in high 
favor at present. The empress is so partial to it, that she 


_ wears it on almost every occasion where such a material is 


appropriate. For her fete. day her dress was pale-pink satin, 
(the shade called Regence,) covered with white gauze. The 
border of the satin skirt was trimmed with white lace; tho 
gauze skirt was looped up in festoons by means of several 
rouleaux of white satin, interrupted at certain but regular 
distances by white satin bows. The bodice was almost en- 
tirely concealed with a triple row of diamonds and long 
diamond drops. The empress wore on the left side of her 
head an enormous emerald, surrounded with diamonds.” 
The Pompadour style is also becoming very popular, thus 
producing quite a revolution in dresses. The bodice is low 
and square, and the dress, made with two skirts, is looped 
up at the sides, thereby forming large festoons. The chief 


are never put on more than one at a time, and not two or 
three, one over the other, as formerly. 

HuNGARIAN JACKETS, embroidered in gold, have been the 
fashion in Paris ever since the Emperor of Austria wag 
there. The jackets are adapted for female wear, and are 
made in black, dark-blue, and also in Sevres blue cloth, and 
are ornamented with broad old braid, framed in a design 
carried out in gold soutache. They fasten at the side with 
a row of small chased gold buttons, and the wide sleeves are 
almost covered with gold soutache, They are very stylish, 





and regarded as dressy garments, notwithstanding their 
being made of cloth. They are known, also, as “Plizabeth 
Paletots,” are mado in white and in deep crimson cloth, and 
then are intended for carriage or evening wear. They will 
quite take the place of the Breton jacket. 

Keys Anz Worn now as jewelry. The famous Princess de 
M——, at Paris, wore a gold key for a brooch at the last 
races, Another Parisian belle, the Countess de P——, ap 
peared lately in a black. velvet dress, embroidered all over 
with blue bees, a wide, blue silk sash, the ends of which 


points of difference between a dress of to-day and one of a } were crossed in the center by a large key suspended from 
hundred years ago is; that the two skirts are made of the 3 gold rings; keys for ear-rings, and even a key embroidered 
game material, and that the sleeves are narrow instead of $-on the corner of her handkerchief. After all, this is only 


being wide; also that the waists are not so long as they 
were worn at that epoch. The cut of the back of the bodice 
is precisely the same, the lower half of the center-piece is 
extremely narrow, consequently the side-pieces are wide in 
proportion. 

TRIMMINGS of the same shade as the dress, but of a differ- 
ent material, are the most distingue; and costames, every 
part of which, that is, the under-skirt, dress, and paletot, 
are of the same tissue, are always in better taste than those 
in which several colors are allied. 

Pockets, slit open lengthways on either side of the front 
width, are always ornamented with lapels, or else concealed 
under the trimming placed upon the seams of the front 
width. No pockets are made to ball-dresses; there must 
be one in the under petticoat. 

Brack Vetvet Basquines, trimmed with gold cord, are 
again popular. .They.are cut-very low and square in the 
neck, with four Jong ends falling over the skirt. These 
ends are rounded in the shape of leaves, and connected by # 
trellis-workvof gold cord. These, basquines are worn over 
either high or low bodies, and some are open and laced up 
in front with gold cord. 

Goxp Brain, Corp, AyD Lace, are all fashionable trimmings 


2 reviving a very ancient fashion. The Roman ladies used to 
; wear armed galleys in their cars. Now we see, in the French 
¢ capital, ear-rings made like small vessels, small boats, needle 
’ guns, lanterns, jockey-caps, and whips, etc., etc. ‘These last 
emblems of the race-course are also like the keys, embroi- 
$ dered on the corners of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs. 
; VELVETS AND VELVETEENS are much worn this winter, 
3 The émbroidered velvets are the most distinguished, and at 
the same time most costly. Imagine a black or a maroon 
velvet dress studded over with bees, embroidered by hand, 
in red, blue, or green silk, or black bees on a violet ground, 
or golden-colored bees on a blue ground, and then you can 
picture the new fancy velvets. Droguets, as well as velvet, 
are worn this winter with small patterns over them. 

Jet DIADEMs are popular; and steel is also a good deal 
worn, sometimes mingled with jet. But one of the newest 
ornaments for the head is a gold band worn around the 
chignon, sometimes quite plain, sometimes ornamented, at 
the side with enameled roses, violets, etc., with chains five 
or six inches long, with a rose-bud, or a violet, etc., at the 
end. Sometimes a pearl, coral, jet, or gold ornanient will 
; take the place of the flower. 
¢ THe Har is not dressed so high on the head as formerly. 





for jackets, basquines, etc. but are so conspicuous that if ; Long curls are worn in the house, but not so much on the 


not used with discretion it looks common. 

For, and imitation of Astracan, are much used for trim- 
mings of out-of-door dresses. 

Jackets, of light or rich-colored velvets, are a good deal 
worn. The newest is called the “Cendrillon,” and is open 
in front and high at the back. Blue, ruby, cherry, or light- 
green, are the fashionable colors. The sleeves are long and 
rather wide. 

Reprveores are a good deal worn; but it is difficult to 
make them sufficiently warm for our cold winters. If too 
heavily wadded, they do not look graceful when tied at the 
back with the sash. 

PAaLETo?s are yery much varied in shape. The paletot- 
sacque is still worn, but no longer exclusively so. We see 
paletots in the shape of a circular cape at the back and of a 
short paletot in front, with very ample sleeves, and narrow 
ones underneath. Paletots with long lapels in front and at 
the back, and very short side-pieces. ‘Tight-fitting paletots, 
with waistbands, redingotes opening slantways, buttoned in 
front, and nearly as long as-the dress. ‘ Lastly, capote man- 
tles, with a double or treble cape, sometimes caught up at 
the back by rosettes of the same material as the garment. 

Deer Fiounces of black lace are once more being used this 
year for trimming mantles of silk velvet; these flounces are 
rather borders, for they are but very slightly gathered; they 


‘ street. Gold powder. is sometimes used by the extreme 
: fashionables, but is always unbecoming. 

Tae New Pocket-Hanpxercuiers for the season have wide 
hems, either lilac or blue, with centers of unbleached cam 
brie. Narrow Valenciences edging.is sewn reund the hand 
kerchief, and the initials are embroidered in the same color 
; as the hem. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fic. 1.—Unver-Dress or{Prvx Sitk, trimmed with black 
‘velvet. The upper-skirt is of white cashmere, embroidered 
in black silk. High white under-body, with long sleeves. 
Fic. 1.—Unper-Dress AND Lone; OLosz Sienves or BLUE 
'ASHMERE.—Upper-dress and sacque with ioose sleeves of 
wn-colored cashmere, trimmed with blue. Blue belt. 
Fic. u1.—Dress or Gray Porury.—-The under-skirt is quite 
plain, with tight-fitting sleeves; the upper-skirt is laced to- 
$ gether by cords, has loose sleeves, and is cut square in the 
neck. The white mustip-or cashmere chemisette, which 
$ makes it suitable for spring, should be changed for a wad- 
¢ ded one like the dress for cold weather. 

Fig. 1v:—Unpen-Skirt or Ware ALPaca, trimmed witha 
plaiting of pink silk. The upper-skirt of white de lain, spot 
ted with pink, is also trimmed with silk plaitings. 
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Peterson's Magazine, March, 1868. 


Lady’s Slipper, in Applique. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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WALKING DRESS, 
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HOUSE DRESS. 























BONNETS: BODIES: COLLARS: CUFFS, ETC. * 
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BON CRAVAT. BEADED BELT, WITH BELT PATTERN AND BUCKLE—FULL SIZE. 
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